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Keep an eye on the man who wants to 
sell you a page in some periodical, or a card 
in the cars of some city, or a wonderfully 
written advertisement, or a cleverly de- 
signed illustration. 


He must sell what he has to sell. 


Weare inclined to believe that it is better 
to have things made to fit your advertising 
requirements than to make your advertising 
requirements fit these things. 

We have no scheme or plan to Sell you. but we're 
anxious to make an arrangement to buy for you. It is 


quite generally admitted that we go at the advertising 
subject entirely differently from any other agency, 


Our methods might be interesting to you. We will 
be glad to explain them. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 














Prosperity is 
a Matter of 
Comparison 


Do you remember when you 
got your first big jump in salary? 

For a month or two you had 
so much money you feared it 
might upset the country’s finan- 
cial balance. 

Then you took to buying 35c. 
socks instead of 20c.; one adver- 
tisement convinced you of your 
need of better underwear; an- 
other that you should have more 
style in your shoes, etc., until at 
the end of eight weeks you were 
as “hard up” on the new salary 
as you had been on the old. 

But in the meantime several 
manufacturers added a new cus- 
tomer to their assets. 

And in many cases you are 
still buying these same manufac- 
turers’ goods, in spite of all, sorts 
of competitive advertising. 

:, hy oe 


Business is mostly a battle. 


The customers you gain must 
largely be weaned from ‘some ad- 
vertiser house. ‘ 
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There is one exception—people 
who are feeling the buying im- 
pulse of an increasing income, 


From such a class sales come 
easy. 

And the manufacturer who 
makes his goods their standard 
of comparison easily holds the 
field against ten times the sales 
energy which he expended in 
gaining his supremacy. 

. * * 


Just now it is the farmer who 
offers such an opportunity. He 
is feeling the impulse of an in- 
creasing income. 

He is seeking better merchan- 
dise and wise manufacturers are 
using standard farm paper space 
to show him how and what to 
buy. 

Many of the automobiles ad- 
vertising in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post are also advertising in 
these mediums. Indeed, one man- 
ufacturer recently made the state- 
ment that there were more autos 
being sold to farmers than to any 
other class of people. 


The best grades of flour, stylish 
clothing, steam-heating systems and 
hundreds of other things once consid- 
ered impossible luxuries are now being 
sold through the help of standard farm 
paper advertising. 

But ask us for definite facts and fig- 
ures. Understand, such an_ inquiry 
does not put you under any obligation. 
It may prove an eye opener, however, 
We will gladly show why. 


Standard Farm Papers 


are 


Farm Papers 
of 


Known Value 


Geo. W. Herbert, 
Special Representative, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

Home and Farm, Louisville 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

The Kansas Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City 
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SAMPLING vs. DISPLAY AD- 
VERTISING ANALYZED. 


WEAKNESS OF HOUSE TO HOUSE 
SAMFLING, IN CONTRAST WITH AD- 
VERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS, EM- 
PHASIZED BY FIGURES, 





By John Lee Mahin, 
President, Mahin Advertising Company, 
hicago. 

The distribution of samples by 
house to house canvassers has 
been for a number of years re- 
garded as the most effective and 
economical method of introducing 
grocery specialties. 

A conservative estimate of the 
cost of sampling is 5 cents for 
each family reached. 
apparent to any thinker that the 
mere leaving of a sample in a 
home does not produce business. 
It is the thoughts in the mind of 
the housewife that she gets from 
using the sample that produce a 
call on the dealer. The sample 
is a mere inanimate thing. 

Another element of great im- 
portance in sampling is the mental 
attitude of the dealer. The aver- 
age groceryman is engaged in 
physical labor from early morning 
until late at night, and has very 
little time for analytical abstract 
thinking. 

Shrewd, capable salesmen call 
on him day after day, and tell him 
that sampling is being done in his 
community, and a demand is be- 
ing created for a certain article. 
This continued pounding causes 
the dealer to believe that this 
work is effective, and when one or 
two women happen to come in and 
mention the fact that a sample 
was left at their house, the chain 
is completed and business .imme- 
diately results. 

Let us look into this matter a 
little, and see how much service 
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It must be , 
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the Chicago newspapers would 
give us on the basis of 5 cents 
per family reached. Taking the 
aggregate number of _ families 
reached by all the daily news- 
papers of Chicago, the expense of 
distributing samples to them at 
the rate of 5 cents per home 
reached would cover the cost of 
nearly 22 pages of advertising in 
every paper. Of course, the total 
number of families reached by the 
combined circulation of the Chi- 
cago papers is in excess of the 
actual number of households in 
Chicago, but the principle is there. 
And can you draw the comparison 
between leaving a sample in the 
household which reads the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, for instance, 
and placing your argument before 
them in the columns of that pa- 
per? You would not pick out an 
Evening Post family as one to pay 
much attention to samples. As a 
matter of fact, the money ex- 
pended in distributing samples 
logically should bring far greater 
returns and produce a much 
greater demand for the goods if ir 
is used in any Chicago newspaper. 
Wouldn’t you rather have an ad- 
vertiser speak to you in the 
Tribune, or the Record-Herald, 
the Examiner, the Journal or 
Inter-Ocean, than to have him 
throw a sample into your kitchen? 
You naturally would think that an 
advertiser would try to convince 
you and not your cook, if he 
wanted to sell his wares to you. 
Yet this is how it figures up: 


No. of Pages 
Possible at 
Estimated 5c per 


Name of Paper. \ 
Families, Fam. 


News (Evening)........ 300,000 20 
American (Evening).... 260,000 21 
Journal. (Evening)...... 95,000 14 
Post (Evening)......... 24,000 7 
Abendpost (Evening)... 45,000 14 
Skandinaven .......... 25,00 20 
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Tribune (Sunday)...... 275,000 22 
Tribune (Week Day)... 125,000 18 
Record-Herald (Sunday). 175,000 21 
Record-Herald (W’k Day) 120,000 15 


Inter-Ocean (Sunday).. 75,000 10 
Inter Ocean (Week Day) 55,000 7 
Examiner (Sunday)..... 475,000 31 


Examiner (Week Day).. 100,000 13 


I will leave it to any one— 
the relative impression on a 
woman’s mind of one cake of 
soap or one package of gelatine, 
or a little carton of breakfast food 
left at her house in comparison 
with the number of pages of in- 
teresting, convincing, readable, 
suggestive matter which could be 
put in the Chicago papers, as 
above listed. 

Why does the manufacturer per- 
sist in sampling when he could 
buy newspaper space in accord- 
ance with the figures I have just 
given? The answer is very simple 
—the reason he does not buy it 
is because of the mental attitude 
of the dealer. 

Some of you have heard adver- 
tising solicitors tell you to buy 
space and force the dealer to 
handle your goods. This promise 
of forcing the dealer is one of the 
most dangerous and _ ridiculous 
fallacies that has ever possessed 
the minds of men who are ap- 
parently intelligent. 

For an article sold in grocery 
stores, used by every family, it 
would seem that Io cents per 
family per year would be little 
enough to spend to educate each 
member of that family to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic merits 
and to enlarge on its possibilities 
of usefulness and service in each 
household. 

How can you imagine Io cents 
spread over a year’s time being 
transformed into any form of 
force that would really create a 
mental revolution in the family 
possessing the smallest financial 
income that you can _ possibly 
imagine? 

Ten cents a family, or an aver- 
age of 2 cents per person diffused 
and spread over a year is the 
amount that we are talking about. 
Yet this amount aggregates on the 
basis of 18,000,000 families in the 
United States $1,800,000.00. No 
advertiser that I know -anything 
about begins to in any way ap- 
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proach the expenditure of that 
sum. 

Let us look at this matter from 
another angle. Assuming that 
there are three grocery stores to 
each thousand population, we have 
270,000 grocers in this country, 

If we appropriate $1 per year 
per grocer, we must spend 
$270,000. The imagination of a 
man that can see how the use of 
advertising space alone diffused 
over a year’s time at the rate of 
$1 per year per grocer is going 
to force that grocer to do any- 
thing, is beyond anything in the 
line of my own conception. 

A prominent advertiser was’ in 
my office a few days ago, and 
said that if he would go to a 
grocer and tell him that he was 
spending Io cents per year per 
family in advertising in the daily 
paper in his own town, it would 
mean nothing whatever to the 
dealer, but if he would agree to 
send out fifty letters to the deal- 
ers’ Own customers at a cost of 
from two to three cents apiece, he 
could at once command his in- 
terest and co-operation. 

The man who takes up general 
advertising to-day is compelled to 
do a great deal of work that could 
be more economically done by the 
publishers themselves. If the pub- 
lishers believed in advertising, as 
the men who use their space really 
do, they would have the dealers 
in the territory they cover edu- 
cated to the highest possible ap- 
preciation of the power of adver- 
tising space to create interest and 
a demand for goods. 

Inasmuch as there are many 
successful general advertising 
campaigns where the national ex- 
penditure is not over $30,000 a 
year, it must follow as a logical 
sequence that it is not the force 
of the volume of the space used, 
the number of insertions, the size 
of the space, or the quantity of 
circulation, or the kind of copy, 
whether argumentative or affirma- 
tive. or whether it contains illus- 
trations or not, that contributes to 
the ultimate success of advertising 
so much as it is the way in which 
the advertising used by the adver- 
tiser.fits into and supplements his 
regular sales work. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


has taken up his regular 
editorial writing for The 
Outlook, which will be the 
exclusive channel for the 
written expression of his 
views on Public Questions. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first edi- 
torial following his return 
to America appears in The 
Outlook of July 2. It is 
entitled ‘The Manage- 
mentof Small States Which 
Are Unable to Manage 
Themselves.” In the same 
issue Mr. Roosevelt takes 
occasion to say a few words 
of greeting to the readers ot 


Te Outlook 
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TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF 
TEMPERANCE DRINK 
MARKET. 
$550,000,000 ESTIMATED EXPENDI- 


TURE FOR SOFT DRINKS THIS YEAR 
—COCA-COLA’S $600,000 CAMPAIGN 





—MOXIE SPENDING $300,000— 
HARD WORK TO PREVENT UNFAIR 
COMPETITION—OTHER BEVERAGES 


BECOMING ACTIVE. 


By A. Rowden King. 

This country is turning to tem- 
perance drinks so fast that tem- 
perance beverage makers can 
scarcely get factory capacity and 
capital enough to keep pace with it. 

id Richards, advertising 
agent, New York, has just per- 
suaded pineapple men in Hawaii 
to start a big advertising cam- 
paign for a new pineapple drink 
which will still further boost the 
market. 

The figures relating to the con- 
sumption of temperance drinks 
are stupendous. They are going 
up, by leaps and bounds, every 
year. From authoritative data it 
can be safely estimated that our 
expenditure for various temper- 
ance drinks this year will be $550,- 
000,000. Such a sum cannot be 
comprehended upon the instant. 
It represents three times the 
amount appropriated for the 
building of the Panama Canal, 
more than twice the expenditure 
for the army and navy together, 
and the valuation of fifty Dread- 
naught battleships. The nation’s 
expenditure for life insurance is 
about this amount. It represents 
more than $5 per capita through- 
out the country for man, woman 
and child. 

Two factors are at work, inter- 
acting upon each other—the grow- 
ing temperance sentiment of the 
country, and the large educational 
advertising campaigns being con- 
ducted. The Coca-Cola Company 
owns up to an advertising e>- 
penditure this year of $600,000, 
which means that, at five cents a 
glass, at least twelve million 
glasses of Coca-Cola must be sold 
to pay onlv for the advertising. 
The Coca-Cola field is immense, 
including many foreign countries, 
as well as all of this country. 
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In the case of Moxie, which was 
a pioneer in the field, having been 
before the public in excess of 
twenty-five years, operations have 
been purposely limited to that 
portion of the country bounded 
on the west by Indiana and on the 
south by Virginia, due to freight 
rates both ways, that is on the full 
and the empty bottles. Moxie is 
invariably put up in a regulation 
Moxie bottle. 

In this rather limited territory 
something over $300,000 will be 
spent this year in advertising 
Moxie. Forty thousand dollars is 
the sum being spent on one ad 
alone. The sales of this drink 
now mount up to 1,500,000 cases a 
year, which represents eighteen 
million quart bottles! Moxie is al- 
ways sold at fountains in a special 
Moxie glass which is moderate in 
size, so that five glasses can be 
poured out of every quart, which 
means that ninety million glasses 
of Moxie are served. The Moxie 
territory includes less than half 
the total population of the coun- 
try, so that the Moxie sales repre- 
sent more than two glasses per 
capita. 

This monster sale has not been 
developed without the hardest 
kind of work and eternal vigilance 
to offset the continual inroads of 
unfair competitors, substitutors 
and imitators. Moxie has been 
imitated in color and taste and 
the Moxie bottle has been sim- 
ulated as regards shape and gen- 
eral appearance, label and color. 
As an official of the company has 
declared himself: “We have 
waged war on this form of rob- 
bery for years—not because we 
live to fight, as some of our op- 
ponents have. declared—but be- 
cause we have found it necessary 
to fight to live.” Perhaps nothing 
in the development of the Moxie 
business has been more interest- 
ing and vital than this. 

Back in the early eighties, Dr. 
Augustin Thompson, a practising 
physician of Lowell, Mass., had 
for years been prescribing a for- 
mula of his own making to nervous 
patients with considerable success. 
It was in concentrated form and 
not entirely pleasant to take. The 
idea came to him that this same 
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FACTURERS 


6050 
Stockholders 


willing to assist 
COLUMBIAN 


advertisers 
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RETAIL MERCHANTS 
DRUGGISTS 
GROCERS 






Merchants 
many of whom are 
selling your products 

Mr. Advertiser 














Cl umbian Magazine 


One Madison Avenue, New Y 


ork 
More than 6,000 stockholders in the Columbia Magazine have RS... their co-operation with 
those arive rtisers who patronize the Columbian. ‘Think what this means in establishing your 
retail connections, Cea youafford to overlook it? Advertising in the Columbian costs no 


more than in any othe 


r publicatio on, but the benefits derived are much larger. Write us. 


87,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


ALL OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS ARE OPEN TO INVESTIGATION 
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concoction, after being diluted and 
carbonated, would make an ex- 
cellent temperance drink. The 
experiment was forthwith tried, 
and the beginnings of the present 
Moxie business came about forth- 
with. Those men in the company, 
which was formed in Lowell, when 
they tasted the drink were skep- 
tical about it ever becoming pop- 
ular, but it did “take hold.” 
Lowell was naturally the first 
distributing center. On March 
18, 1885, E. Thompson, now 
president of the Moxie Company, 
and a couple of companions hired 
a horse and wagon and started 
out to peddle their wares. The 
new drink had been put up in reg- 
ulation champagne bottles. The 
Lowell stores were visited and 
handbills were distributed. Un- 


POE ls The 


Best Drink For 
OS 
_Lniet Weather 


THE NEWSPAPER AD ON WHICH $40,000 Is 
BEING SPENT. 


3 





doubtedly the dealers took to the 
drink much more readily than 
they would if it were first put on 
the market now, because the trade- 
marked drink field was then a 
new one. 

From the very first Moxie ad- 
vertising tended strongly to the 
newspapers. The first ads were 
small reading notices in the Low- 
ell newspapers. As the fame 
and popularity of Moxie spread, 
orders began to come in from 
wholesalers in Boston, Worcester 
and other nearby centers. By 
July, four months after the start 
was made, the sale had jumped so 
that it was well nigh impossible to 
obtain champagne bottles. The 
latter had jumped in value from 
eighteen cents a dozen to eighty 
cents a dozen. By August the 


Moxie workers were hard at it 
night and day, and still no exten- 
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sive advertising had been done, 
When the latter was started in 
earnest about the only available 
precedents at hand were in the 
cases of Ayres’ and Hood’s sarsa- 
parillas, the advertising methods 
of which were followed rather 
closely, beginning in ’86. 

The trouble getting champagie 
bottles naturally led to ordering 
special Moxie bottles. The suc- 
cess in later years in preventing 
much unfair competition and sub- 
stitution Las largely been depend- 
ent upon this move, for without 
the special Moxie bottle the task 
would have been much more diffi- 
cult. The result of years of war- 
fare upon these scavengers of 
trade-mark reputation has been 
the development of particularly 
effective organization for discov- 
ering substitutors and suppressing 
them when discovered. The law 
department of the Moxie Com- 
pany has in its day called for con- 
siderable expenditures and tireless 
effort in securing evidence and in- 
junctions against beverage manu- 
facturers, manufacturing chemists, 
bottlers, apothecaries, proprietors 
of hotels, restaurants, refreshment 
booths, grocery stores, fruit and 
confectionery stores, former 
Moxie agents, and dispensers in 
stores where infringements of 
Moxie have been sold. 

There are those who, when 
the fact is referred to that valua- 
tions of millions of dollars have 
been placed on _ such _ trade- 
marked names as  “Sapolio,” 
“Ivory Soap” and the like, have 
made the statement that these 
valuations represent an unearned 
increment. But the experience 
of the Moxie people may be tak- 
en as a representative example 
to prove that this is far from 
being the case. For, in addition 
to the millions of dollars spent 
in advertising the trade-mark 
name, there has been the endless 
work of protecting it. 

Some idea of the various kinds 
of injunctions which have been 
obtained when the statement is 
made that the courts have not 
only ruled against the substitu- 
tion of one beverage when Moxie 
was asked for, but against the 


sale of spurious beverages with 
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the ‘suggestion to dealers that 
they can be used for the purpose 
of substitution as and for Moxie; 
the refilling of Moxie bottles 
with a spurious beverage; the use 
of various names or trade-marks 
infringing upon the Moxie Com- 
pany’s trade name and _trade- 
mark Moxie; the use of labels in 
imitation of Moxie labels; the 
making and sale of a beverage 
similar to Moxie in taste, color, 
etc, in a package similar to the 
Moxie package; the sale of a 
beverage in a bottle which, in 
size, proportions, color and 
shape, resembles the bottle of 
Moxie; the use of a bottle like 
the Moxie bottle; the use of imi- 
tative Crown Seals; the display 
of Moxie advertising matter 
where no Moxie is, in fact, for 
sale; and the making up of a 
syrup to be used at the fountain 
in making a substitute for Moxie. 
Among the alleged imitative 
names have been the following: 
Manola, Modox, Non-Tox, Hoxie, 
Noxie, Noxie Nerve Tonic, Noxall, 
Nerv-e-za, Witch City Appetizer, Vis- 
ner, Puro, Nickletone, Neurene, Nerve 
Food (Standard, East India, Excelsior, 
Imperial), Miller, Universal Appetizer, 
Coates’ Nerve Food Appetizer, etc. 


Oliver Mitchell, of the Moxie 
law department, when asked to 
recapitulate his experiences in 
preventing unfair substitution in 
the case of Moxie, said: “The 
ways of substitutors are so vari- 
ous that a book would be neces- 
sary to tell what the courts say 
about unfair trade. But one 
principle is the basis of the law: 
A dealer will not be permitted to 
make a false representation that 
the goods which he sells are the 
goods of another, and it does not 
matter whether the false repre- 
sentation is made by spoken 
words or by imitation of a well- 
known article as to its color and 
taste or as to its name. It is held 
also that it is a false representa- 
tion to serve, on a call by a cus- 
tomer for a certain article, some- 
thing else without explanation— 
so that, in this kind of substitu- 
tion it is held that there is a false 
representation by silence. This 
kind of substitution is one of 


the most common frauds prac- 
dishonest 


tised by dealers, 
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Every one concerned in such 
a fraud is liable — the manu- 
facturer who makes the article 
for purposes of substitution, the 
dealer who substituted or whose 
dispenser substitutes, and the dis- 
penser himself. In many states 
there is a criminal statute cover- 
ing such unfair trade, while the 
United States courts give injunc- 
tionand damages and heavy costs 
of suit. The refilling of bottles 
with spurious beverages is so ob- 
viously a swindle both upon the 
customer and the manufacturer 
that it hardly needs mention.” 

Several merchandising princi- 
ples in the case of Moxie will be 
of interest. “We have made it 
our rule never to claim too muck 
in our advertising,” says Presi- 
dent Thompson. Practically the 
same price is charged the small 
dealer as the large, the price per 
case up to sixty being $2.10 and 
over sixty only ten cents less. 
Free coupons have been reli- 
giously left alone as being unnec- 
essary and, in any event, expen- 
sive and likely to cheapen the 
product in the eyes of the public. 
Large spaces in the newspapers 
have been the general rule about 
this time of the year, backed up 
by simultaneous billboard adver- 
tising. The $40,000 which is 
being spent upon the two inser- 
tions of the current ad, which 
runs five columns and reads sim- 
ply: “Moxie is the Best Drink 
for You in Hot Weather,” is said 
to be the largest expenditure to 
date upon any one piece of tem- 
perance drink copy. 

Other temperance drinks are 


‘rapidly pushing to the front. Two 


—“Fan-Taz” and Golden Or- 
angeade”—have already been 
mentioned. The grape juice field 
has enlarged and whole new 
families of drinks have come in 
with the wider adaptation of 
grape juices and malted milks. A 
soda fountain to-day is almost a 
department store of goods, and 
there seems no limit to its pos- 
sibilities. 
eS 

The St. Louis Trade Press Associ- 
ation has put itself on record as de- 
siring the selection of St. Louis for 
the next annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Trade Press Associations of 
America. 
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HOW BOOKS MIGHT BE 
ADVERTISED. 





PUBLISHING PRIMARILY A COMMER- 
CIAL UNDERTAKING NEEDING AD- 
VANCED METHODS OF TRADE WORK 
AND ADVERTISING — DEPLORABLE 
PRICE SITUATION — DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRADE-MARK VALUE FOR PUB- 
LISHERS—DISPLAYING WHAT'S IN 
A BOOK-—DEALER CO-OPERATION 
AND SUPPRESSION OF POOR WORK 
BY AUTHORS, 


By J. George Frederick. 

In 1909 there were published 
exactly 10,901 new books in the 
United States. 

Contrast this total with that of 
3,900 in the year 1862 and it will 
be seen that by no means three 
times as many books are now of- 
fered for sale as there were half 
a century ago. 

A number of hypersensitive 
folk who profess to be the bear- 
ers of the sacred torch of literary 
tradition are certain-that far, far 
too many books are being pub- 
lished nowadays; that authorship 
has become commercialized; that 
books are advertised like soap, 
etc., etc. 

To be perfectly candid, the book 
publishing business never has, nor 
never can, primarily be anything 
else but a commercial proposi- 
tion. I propose here to show that 
the ills and drawbacks of book 
publishing, from both author’s 
and publisher’s standpoints, have 
all arisen from a deviation from 
strict and intelligently aggressive 
commercial methods; and that the 
wider adoption of modern selling 
and advertising methods will 
greatly widen the book market. 

Book publishers (like so many 
other classes of business men) 
vow that their business is abso- 
lutely unlike any other known. 
Each book makes us start all over 
again, they say; whereas, if only 
we were selling soap, we could 
advertise a trade-mark name and 
pyramid a great heap of profit- 
able sales and prestige in time. 
Alas and alack! however. we sell 
ephemeral books. and authors are 
the most touchy, unreasonable 
creatures on this muddled sphere. 
Just as we have succeeded in 
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building up a fine demand for a 
new autho.’s books, he takes a 
broncho-buster position on_ his 
Pegasus, and what with his com- 
mands for more royalty, more ad- 
vertising and more free tickets to 
Europe, with the stony trade con- 
ditions on the other hand, we poor 
publishers sleep uneasily on a 
gambler’s pillow. James Bowden, 
the English publisher, says Monte 
Carlo is a tame game after book 
publishing. 

ll of which is a tale of woe 
that fundamentally resembles, 
with almost dull sameness, the 
tales of woe of other manufac- 
turers of merchandise. ‘The en- 
vied and admired soap advertiser 
has the woefulest tale of all, 
and no doubt he thinks book pub- 
lishing a kingly cinch beside his 
problem of holding a soap- -fickle 
public and preventing _ price- 
cutting and _ substitution. 

There is no attempt on the part 
of intelligent publishers to conceal 
the fact that the book business 
seems in an unsatisfactory shape, 
particularly with relation to ad- 
vertising. Henry Holt, John Lane 
and others have written and spo- 
ken of it frequently; and how to 
make advertising of more value 
seems to many of them an inter- 
esting but almost hopeless task. 

Like many other selling prob- 
lems, the root of the trouble with 
pushing the sale of books goes 
deeper than copy and pictures—it 
lies in the trade conditions them- 
selves, and when the trade condi- 
tions in the book business are ex- 
amined they will be found such 
as to make any modern merchan- 
dising and advertising man feel 
sick, 

What would any self-respecting 
soap or shoe or automobile man- 
ufacturer say to a system of 
prices which marks one price 
boldly on the article, and never- 
theless sanctions retail selling 
everywhere at a price almost a 
third lower? 

What would any aggressive 
manufacturer of specialties say to 
a proposition to accept as law the 
dictum that a good special article 
he produces “has a selling life of 
only three months” (as John Lane 
says average books have) ? 
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What manufacturer who knows 
retailers would expect much from 
them in pushing his goods if he 
made only a couple of thousand 
of an article and figured out that 
he could afford to spend for ad- 
vertising only a small percentage 
of the expected 
returns from this 
limited output? 

What live man- 
ufacturer of spe- 
cial goods tries 
to figure his ad- 
vertising appro- 
priation within a 
small percentage 
of the gross cost 
of the first few 
thousand manu- 
factured ? 

In every line 
of manufacture 
the basis of op- 
eration is a belief 
in a knowledge 
of the acceptabil- 
ity of the article. 
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you were in “Julia's” place? 
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derestimated by book publishers.’ 
They have so long bowed to the 
supernatural, all-engrossing “gen- 
ius” of famous authors that they 
refuse to count their own name as 
important, except in the case of 
unknown authors. Discriminat- 
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Few meritorious 
articles fail when 


“Her fine eyes shot with a million troubled meanings 
from her cornered spirit ... . 


for, though he stood 


properly exploit- 
ed and properly 
handled with the 
trade. Not so 
with books. Al- 
though a_ pub- 
lisher absolutely 
knows in many 
cases that a cer- 
tain book is a 
fine piece of 
work and intrin- 
sically interest- 
ing, he usually 
sets out as if ex- 
pecting failure. 
He throws his 
hook in the 
water and waits 
for a bite. If the 
bite doesn’t come 
in a very short 


and goes away to try something 


there magnificently tgnorant of it, ths woman was facing 
her earth-and-sky-quaking crisis. yj 

“Her mind lashed like a shuttlecock between a picture 
of this man and what he represented. and her hard, yes 
excruciatingly intolerable situation. If she married him, 
those she loved would be safe, but life would become as 
a horizonless desert for her. Sacrifice, sacrifice! the 
word that had clutched her like an Old Man of the Sea 
for years uncounted: Was it right? Was it sound? Was 
it inevitable?” 


How is “Julia” going to meet her crisis? Her experi- 
ence is packed with more excitement than a tale of 
knightly adventure—and you'll find it striking deeper into 
your interest, too, for Julia is a live woman of the modern 
world in which you, too, move and feel. It is one of the 
books that has passed our “crucible test” for fiction—it 
had to absolutely absorb 25 varying kinds of people. 
We publish no fiction that fails in this test. $1.00 every- 
where. 








DUNLAP, PIERCE & BROS., Publishers 





AN IMAGINARY AD FOR AN IMAGINARY NOVEL. 


ing readers are influenced to-day 


time, he sighs ; 1 , 
by a publisher’s imprint, and 


new. In other cases he puts out 
a book by some well-known au- 
thor which he knows perfectly 
well is poor stuff. He publishes 
it to satisfy the author and per- 
haps to make a few paltry dol- 
lars (or lose them). 

_ The trade-mark value of a pub- 
lisher’s imprint is very much un- 





would be vastly more so if pub- 
lishers would take greater pains 
to produce only something good, 
and refuse to produce the hasty, 
poor work of well-known authors. 
If, instead of producing many me 
diocre books, they were to pro- 
duce only such as satisfied them 
thoroughly, and then push these 
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books with stronger merchandis- 
ing vigor, refusing to take any im- 
mediate lack of interest in a book 
as a final verdict, fewer good 
books would go unappreciated, 
more of them would be published, 
and more money would be made 
publishing them. 

Just view for a moment the 
modus operandi of the present 
book-selling system: a publisher 
puts out a group of new novels, 
sends them to the trade with a 
few feeble advertising helps, and 
waits. It is all then in the dealer’s 
hands. The dealer—usually a 
brashly commercial man with lit- 
tle sense of literary values—is 
the prey of hearsay, prejudice and 
temperament in his pushing of 
books. He watches the bulletins 
of “best sellers,” and plays up his 
books accordingly—forgetting that 
the “best seller” bulletin is large- 
ly the result of the blind leading 
the blind, with the public follow- 
ing quite as much as leading. The 
dealer leans on the publisher, and 
the publisher leans on the dealer 
—and nothing usually happens. 
The dealer and perhaps the pub- 
lisher place too much confidence 
in the “best « selling” reports. 
The “best seller” for 1908 was 
‘“Lewis Rand”’—yet who hears 
much ‘about it—or heard much 
about it then? Twenty-nine books 
were in 1900’s list of “best sell- 
ers’—only about five are widely 
acknowledged as good—and none 
of these was at the top of the list! 

Observe that in the usual book 
promotion efforts at present there 
is not one serious, capable effort 
on the part of dealer or publisher 
to do educational promotion, such 
as is constantly succeeding in cre- 
ating demand for other merchan- 
dise. Wishy-washy reviews are 
quoted, general statements made 
and loud claims of “best selling.” 
Such advertising is on the plane 
of old-time breakfast food adver- 
tising—which is now admitted to 
have. been gambling. At no point 
in most present book promotion 
is there concrete effort made to 
show the goods. A book is simply 
a mechanical container for ideas, 
human interest, entertainment. It 
won't do to play up the container 
—the cover—or even the illustra- 
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tions; neither will it do to gen- 
eralize about them, or quote re- 
views, which few respect. 

Why not give direct vivid mental 
presentation of the ideas and in- 
terest in the book, whether it is 
a novel or treatise? Behind every 
novel is an idea, a character, a sit- 
uation, the truth and vitality of 
whose human appeal and treat- 
ment are what will make sales, 
A reader’s interest in a novel is 
stirred in proportion to his ability 
to put himself in the hero or hero- 
ine’s place. That is the keynote 
of his interest. As it now 
stands, only those books suc- 
ceed which have such qualities 
in large enough measure to make 
those who are lucky enough. to 
discover them talk about them. 
It is a fact that nothing sells a 
book so fast as when people men- 
tion it to one another as having 
interested them. Gerald Duck- 
worth, an English publisher, says, 
“let people talk about a book I 
publish and I’ll sell 10,000 copies 
very soon.” This is a terrific 
slam on present day book adver- 
tising, which fails because its gen- 
eral assertions have no force, be- 
cause it gives no real conception 
of a book’s interest. 

Most book dealers will not do 
this educational advertising for 4 
good book, for the same reason 
that most dealers in other lines of 
merchandise don’t. It is up to the 
manufacturer to stand by his mer- 
chandise and educate the public to 
appreciate it. 

All this is not by any means ig- 
noring the art factor in books, 
which makes it hard to predict 
taste. But there is a certain point 
of merit at which it is almost 
certain that a good-sized public 
will enjoy a book. Books which 
reach this point are safe, and 
the rest is a matter of proper 
promotion. The gambling comes 
into publishing in the determining 
whether a book Ms. reaches this 
point, not whether the public will 
take it up or throw it down. If 
more publisher’s readers were as 
keen in sensing public taste as a 
small number of magazine week- 
ly and newspaper editors are, 
there would be less gamble in 
book publishing. 
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The magazines are providing an 
object lesson to book publishers, 
both in finding and developing au- 
thors, and in forceful advertising 
and masterful trade policies. The 
monthlies have a circulation per 
issue of 64,306,155, according to 
the 1905 census. Things have 
come to such a sorry pass that its 
publication in a magazine often is 
the chief reason for a novel’s issu- 
ance in book form. Lacking ad- 
vertising, it will be remembered, 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins as- 
sured the fame of their stories 
through publication in Household 
Words. Yet, with the wonder- 
fully effective modern develop- 
ment of advertising in the remark- 
able mediums of to-day at their 
command, book - publishers are 
failing to extend their market in 
keeping with their possibilities. 

Gordon Selfridge, formerly with 
Marshall Field, and now famous 
for his London department store, 
is keen enough to appreciate the 
need for better book advertising. 
He says: 


I believe the gross profit in books 


comes in volume as it does in every- 
thing else. Whether it is laces or silks 
or books, give it reasonable publicity 
and we will perhaps cover our first 
gross cost, but after that profit ac- 
cumulates at a rapid. pace. herefore, 
that book which has sold 1,000 or 
5,000 copies and has covered cost rep- 
resents to author, publisher and mer- 
chant a greatly increased percentage 
of profit as the numbers increase be- 
yond that point. I, therefore, believe 
that thorough advertising of books, 
like the advertising of anything else, 
will increase the public demand for 
them, be the public indifferent or 
otherwise. England, with her tre- 
mendously aggressive soap advertisers, 
has caused the quantity per capita used 
in this Empire to be greater by double, 
treble or quadruple of that used in any 
nation in the world. 

We introduced a book the other 
day, with a reasonable amount of pub- 
licity and in six weeks sold 10,000 
copies. It is simply publicity plus 
the fact that value is there. 


Book publishers will have to 
come more and more to a keener 
use of advertising. Many think 
book advertising is valueless be- 
cause it has not sold 100,000 of a 
mediocre book they published. 
That has succeeded only once or 
twice—“When Knighthood Was 
In Flower” is an example; and at- 
tempts to repeat this have been 
disastrous. Good goods is a pri- 
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mary commercial requisite and no 
advertising can set it aside. 

It is absurd to say that an ex- 
cellent novel can not find more 
than 3,000 readers (which is the 
limit for many, if not the major- 
ity, of excellent books published). 
ln a country like this, with a per 
capita wealth of $1,419, with an 
average of sixty-eight days’ public 
schooling per capita and an illit- 
eracy of only 10.7 per cent (all of 
which is far in advance of any 
other country) what excuse but 
poor advertising is there for a 
good novel selling but a few 
paltry thousand? What excuse is 
there for a splendid, universally- 
appealing novel to sell only 50,- 
000? Millions of copies of stand- 
ard non-copyright books are sold 
to-day, why not hundreds of thou- 
sands of a gripping novel, now 
and then? Such novels are being 
written, but without the advertis- 
ing that would properly present 
them, and without the educational 
advertising that would get more 
people in the habit of buying 
novels, they die a premature death. 
Thousands of people are asking 
each other about good books, but 
hate to buy on the stereotyped ap- 
peal of the average book ad. 

The public, naturally, has come 
to look on book publishing as a 
price-jockeying game, especially 
since Macy’s, New York, 1s crying 
out against the “book trust,” and 
selling new $1.50 copyrighted nov- 
els at 98c. There is no well- 
thought out price maintenance 
policy in force, as this demon- 
strates. 

The American Publishers’ As- 
sociation sends out at Christmas 
time a series of ads boosting books 
for gifts, which the dealer is asked 
to run at his own expense. They 
are pretty weak efforts, and few 
dealers run them. Why not put 
some thorough-going advertising 
and dealer-co-operation ideas to 
work on the book business? 

There is every indication that 
such methods would bring wider 
book-selling success. 


oo 


The Lower Rio Grande Valley Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Browns- 
ville, Tex., in order to finance and 
float an advertising campaign. 
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Mid-Summer 


Fiction Number 


AUGUST 


MAGAZINE] 


ARTICLES ; AND STORIES BY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


~ GEORGE MEREDITH - 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
~ JOHN FOX, JR- 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
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- ALICE BROWN - 
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SCRIBNER’S started the ‘‘ Mid-Summer Fiction ” 
idea twenty-one years ago. Each year this number 
has contained the best fiction of the year. Our 
editors save the most notable stories for this issue, 
our artists produce the best pictures, our presses 
print the biggest editions—this year, nearly double 
any previous August. 

If contents will sell a magazine our August cover 
guarantees SCRIBNER’S Mid-Summer Number 
this great “‘ Roosevelt ”’ year. 


$300 per page Forms close July 6th 
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A STUDY OF SOME GOOD 
FORM LETTERS. 


SOME OF THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 
—EXAMPLES THAT SUCCEED AND 
WHY—SUBJECT SO OFTEN LEFT 
UP IN THE AIR—IMPORTANCE OF 
FIRST PARAGRAPH. 


By A. W. Sherer, 


dvertising Manager, McCray_Refrig- 
- aa Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
“We do not need anything in the 
refrigerator line; but I cannot let your 
very original and refreshing letter of 
the 12th inst. pass without comment. 
I enjoyed it hugely. You certainly 
deserve to sell your product for this 
ingenious way of presenting it to school 
men.” 








This and several similar expres- 
sions, which came in shortly after 
I had sent an advertising letter to 
a list of schools and colleges, 
made me feel that I had, in this 
case, selected a successful ap- 
proach. 

This is the letter: 


So many of my friends are to send 
sons and daughters away to schools and 
colleges this fall that I almost feel as 
though I myself were trying to solve 
the “school problem.” 

“Why don’t you send John to ——?” 
I asked my friend, Doctor Adams, the 
other day. He replied, ‘“I’d like to, 
for the sake of sentiment, if nothing 
else, but while the faculty seem clever 
enough the old place is not keeping 
abreast with the times. Why, McCray, 
they’re using a couple of old ice-boxes 
there that are a menace to the health 
of the community.” ae 

In thinking over this conversation, it 
occurred to me that possibly I was par- 
tially responsible for this condition, for 
not bringing McCray Refrigerators 
more aggressively to the attention of 
principals, presidents and others in au- 
thority, like yourself. 

The enclosed pigeon-hole catalogue 
shows some of our stock sizes (ready 
for immediate shipment) and a few of 
our built-to-order styles. Fill in the 
enclosed post-card and mail it to us 
to-day, requesting discounts (for future 
reference if you are not in immediate 
need) and complete information will be 
sent at once. 

PresipenT, McCray RerricErator Co. 


A brief analysis of this letter 
will suggest what, in my opinion, 
are essentials in an advertising 
letter that gets into the person to 
whom it is addressed. These re- 
marks presuppose the mechanical 
perfection of the letter. 

The opening paragraph is in- 
teresting to a school principal, be- 
cause it is personal and because it 
‘introduces the “school problem’— 
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an important question that he is 
interested in solving for the 
parents of his prospective pupils. 
The second paragraph clinches 
the item of interest in the first 
paragraph with the article adver- 
tised, in this case McCray Re- 
frigerators. The third paragraph 
states the motive for the letter; 
and emphasizes the personal ele- 
ment. The fourth paragraph di- 
rects attention to the enclosure 
and suggests a definite action. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIRST PARAGRAPH. 


The most important feature of 
an advertising letter is its first 
paragraph. ‘The attention of the 
person to whom the letter is senc 
has been secured by the personal 
appearance of the communication. 
The function of the opening lines 
must be so to grip the attention 
that it will develop into interest, 
and make necessary a reading of 
the entire letter. ; 

When I sit down to write an 
advertising letter to an architect 
or grocer or hotel proprietor or 
florist or to “the old lady in 
Kankakee,” I ask myself by what 
appeal I can gain a_ hearing. 
What common experience in the 
life of the architect, for example, 
can I use to gain his attention so 
that I can make him feel as I do 
about McCray Refrigerators. 

Architects are a difficult class 
to reach, but, as a result of a let- 
ter, requests for discounts were 
received from 35 per cent of the 
5,500 architects to whom this let- 
ter was directed: 

Your copy of a few advance pages 
of “Sweet’s Index” for 1909 is going 
to you under another cover. . 

hat you may not fail to see the new 
and suggestive material that these pages 
contain, hand the enclosed memoran- 
dum to your mail clerk. 

One page is devoted to floor plans 
of recent installations of McCray Re- 
frigerators showing arrangements for 
stock size and TLuilt-to-ceder styles, 
whereby the refrigerator is made an or- 
ganic part of the house. 

To have your files complete, fill out 
and mail the enclosed post-cafd and 
discounts and net prices will be sent 
ou at once. 

RESIDENT, McCray ReErFricerator Co. 


The memorandum referred to 
was printed on bristol board, and 
read as follows: “I am expecting 
a piece of mail from the McCray 
Refrigerator Company. Please 
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hand to me as soon as received. 
Signed——.” 

The road of approach was 
“Sweet’s Index of Building Con- 
struction”—a general catalogue in 
which every architect is interested. 

The following letter to the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers brought re- 
quests for the “American Homes” 
book from 18 per cent of the list: 


My advertising man has just shown 
me the first copy of a small book that 
he has been working on for the past 
feyz months. , 

As it contains illustrations and floor 
ong of recent installations of McCray 
uilt-to-order Refrigerators in a_num- 
ber of representative American Homes, 
thought you might care to see a copy. 

Shall be glad to send it even though 
it may not interest you except as a 
piece of business literature. and the 
enclosed memorandum to Fmd stenog- 
rapher and a copy will be addressed you 
at once. E. E. McCray. 


In this case the approach is per- 
sonal, and the subject matter 
“business literature’—of probable 
interest, 

If the first paragraph is read, 
half the battle is won, but the 
second paragraph must be forded 
by a close connection of idea that 
makes an easy transition from the 
general statement to the specific 
thing advertised. 

The third paragraph, or the 
third general division, of the ad- 
vertising letter (if the paragraph- 
ing is more frequent than the 
sense would naturally warrant) is 
the most natural place to make 
the strong talk for the product 
advertised, leaving the last para- 
graph for the suggestion of some 
definite act. 

Many advertising letters that 
reach my desk are weak, in that 
the subject is left in the air. In 
many cases I should probably 
sign my name on the “dotted 


line,” or “hand the enclosed 
memorandum” to my stenographer 
were that action suggested, 


whereas the pressure of a heavy - 


correspondence now shunts them 
into the waste basket. 

As examples of what I consider 
a good approach, I quote the open- 
ing paragraphs of three letters 
that I now have before me: 


Number One. “A _ well-regulated hen 
does business every day and vociferous- 








ly advertises the fact. When she fails 
to cackle you may be sure there js 
nothing doing. 

“If you are doing nothing worth 
while, or if you are ashamed of your 
business or your products, you have a 
good excuse for not advertising, 

“Otherwise—otherwise. 

“If you have a specialty or a partic- 
ular department that is lagging behind, 
the consistent, persistent use of letters 
sent direct to possible customers will 
surely help things,” etc., etc. 


Number Two. “The four sweetest 
words in the language are ‘Enclosed 
please find check.’ The next four words 
and just as sweet, are ‘Enclosed fin 
our order.’ 


“Now, I can help you to get that 
order. I leave the getting of the check 
to you. My help is that of a practical 


artist, just the kind of a man you need 
every time you want your printed ad- 
vertising better than it has been,” etc., 
etc. 


Perhaps the following letter to 
florists illustrates pretty well the 
value of taking the reader’s view- 
point and talking the things that 
are vital to him: 


McCray REFRIGERATOR Co, 
Dear Sir: 

_ Before I built my new vault, I some- 
times didn’t sleep well. Every once in 
a while I’d think—what would I do if 
I should wake up and find I had no 
factory? 

Now that my books, papers and cor- 
respondence are within fireproof walls, 
I have the comfortable feeling of aman 
who has invested his money and gotten 
big, returns in satisfaction. 

ou will have the same comfortable 
feeling about your cut flowers if you 
will install a McCray Refrigerator. We 
don’t want you to take our word for it 
—ask your friends—or, better still, or- 
der a box and let us make our state- 
ments good. You risk nothing in or- 
dering a McCray Refrigerator, for if it 
is not exactly as represented in the cat- 
alogue that we sent you, we will take it 
back and stand all freight charges. 
‘Kindly note the enclosed letters from 
successful florists. 

The enclosed is a government postal- 
card. Kindly fill it out and mail to us 
to-day. 

Yours for that comfortable feeling, 
Presipent. McCray REFRIGERATOR Co. 

P. S. Kindly fill out, sign and mail 
the postal to-day. 


In summary it may be said that 
the advertising letter that makes 
a general statement in such a way 
as to hold the attention through 
the opening paragraph, and then 
makes a particular application of 
the general idea, and closes by 
suggesting a specific action has 
some, at least, of the essentials of 
a good advertising letter. 
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Our Readers’ Trust 
In Our Advertisers 


was shown by our subscriber who sent one of our adver- 
tisers a $500 draft, telling the firm to send along that much 
building material. He had never done business with our 
advertiser, hadn’t asked for prices, didn’t know anything 
about the firm except that they advertised in that national 
twice-a-month farm paper 


FARM © FIOME 


That shows our subscribers’ confidence in our adver- 
tisers. They know we guarantee their reliability—and they 
believe in us, and’ them. Also the kind of subscribers— 
money-making farmers, who can draw $500 drafts, who live 
in houses like our subscriber’s pictured above, and who are 
buying liberally all they need, comprise Farm AND HoMEeE’s 


500,000 Circulation 


Some of best known general, and even magazine, ad- 
vertisers, as well as agricultural advertisers, have proved it 
to be a paying medium. They’ve used keyed advertise- 
ments, watched results closely, and are satisfied to use it year 
after year to the exclusion of the small sectional papers. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 1209 People’s Gas Bidg. 
New York City Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE-SELLING HELP FOR 
RETAILERS. 





KENYON COMPANY'S UNIQUE PLANS 
—CARD FILING SYSTEM OF RETAIL 
SELLING PLAN S— STATUETTES 
WHICH MADE A HIT — DIFFER- 
ENCES IN BUYING CUSTOMS OF 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S GOODS. 





’ By Victor Leonard 


Advertising Manager C. Kenyon Com- 
e% pany, New York, 


The btticer in charge of a ccm- 
pany ‘of soldiers in war times 
may succeed or fail utterly in 
proportion as he gets down 
among “his men and works with 
them. t 

The. advertising : manager who 
makes it his constant aim to help 
hig dealers help themselves is al- 
ready a long way on the road to 
success and big sales. Both he 
and his brother-worker, the liead 
of the sales department, should 
show every possible evidence of 
a willingness to co-operate. 

This principle has been active- 
ly practiced in the relationship 
between dealers and the C. Ken- 
yon Company, with which I have 
been connected: We have not 
hesitated, I believe, to give the 
dealers any reasonable aid along 
any lines, no matter whether 
it bore any direct relation to 
us or not; and, in return, I be- 
lieve we have benefited much at 
the hands of those dealers. 


CARD CATALOGUE SALES PLANS, 


A unique feature of our co- 
operation has been a number of 
small card catalogues lying con- 
veniently about on the counters 
of our salesrooms, where ll 
could reach them. These cata- 
logues have contained all kinds of 
sales-plans and suggestions, care- 
fully gathered together by me and 
alphabetically arranged. The ideas 
I have gathered from every imag- 
‘inable source. Many of them I 
have gleaned from the pages of 
Printers’ Ink. Not a few have 
come from other publications, 
from conversations, etc. The 
ideas have related not merely to 
sales plans applicable to rain- 


coats and others of our lines, but 
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to. general clothing-store and dr 
goods merchandising. We haven't 
gone out of our way.to call at-; 
tention to these card catalogues, 
but little by little our visitors 
have come to look for them when 
in New York, and who can say 
how many times they have been 
induced to come to our head- 
quarters when otherwise they 
might not have done so. The 
number of cards which I have 
found appropriated gives some 
idea. of the popularity of the 
scheme. 

The ‘individual cards are neatly 
printed. The following general 
headings are some of those used: 
Advertising Ideas, Anniversaries, 
Anniversary Sales, Booklets, 
Booming Dull Periods, Bringing 
People to the Store, Charity 
Sales, Christmas, Circularizing, 
Competitions, Co-operative Ideas, 
Disposing of Old Stock, Drawing 
Trade Through Children, Exposi- 
tions, Employees, Guessing Con- 
tests, Premiums, Puzzle Contests, 
Refund Schemes, Sensational Ad- 
vertising, Service to Customers, 
Souvenirs, Special Sales, Store 
Decoration, Store Papers, Tag 
Ideas, Tag Sales, Timeliness in 
Advertising, Time Sales, Train- 


ing People to Read, Uniform 
Price Sales, Voting Contests, 
Window Decorations, Window 


Exhibitions, Window Schemes. 

I have had any number of buy- 
ers speak to me about these card 
catalogues, and I am able to say 
that all who have seen them have 
been enthusiastic. Many an idea 
has been, absorbed from them 
which has served to make these 
buyers feel that they were under 
a certain obligation to the con- 
cern, a mental attitude not at all 
to be sneezed at by any whole- 
saler. Oftentimes our salesmen 
out on the road have carried sec- 
tions of these card catalogues 
with them for the benefit of the 
dealers upon whom they might 
call. The results with them have 
been good, too. 


INTERESTING SERIES OF STATUETTES. 


Another scheme to help the 
dealers help themselves has re- 
lated more intimately to our own 
goods, our statuettes. Consider- 
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“HAMPTON’S” 


—a Class Publication. 


If you so consider “Hampton’s” (and this 
may be true, if you consider the quality of 
“Hampton's” circulation) please bear in 


mind that— 


Whereas—the highly specialized character 
of circulation of the “class publication” is con- 
ceded to entitle it to a comparatively high 


Advertising rate— 


The rates for Advertising in HAmprTon’s 
MAGAZINE are, nevertheless, comparable 


only with those of standard general magazines. 


wari 


F. W. THURNAU, Manager of Advertising, 
Western Advertising Manager, 66 West 35th St., New York City. 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Your Customers 

















able care should be shown in the 
selection of statuettes for adver- 
tising purposes. It is difficult to 
set down any general rules, as is 
the case with most things in the 
advertising world, for it depends 
greatly upon what one is adver- 
tising. The statuette may be a 
single figure, a group of figures, 
a well-known person, or a trade- 
mark, if interesting enough. We 
have tried to illustrate our trade- 
marks or slogans. And, of all the 
efforts we have made to help the 
merchants, nothing has ever met 
with quite so much approval on 
their part as the statuettes. 

Tke first one was the little 
“Kenreign” man, then we made a 
group of figures to represent the 
Hangwell Trousers slogan, “In 
any walk of life you can step high 
in Kenyon Hangwell Trousers.” 
The next one was for our line of 
Ladies’ Coats and was called 
“Thoroughbreds.” This was an 
almost perfect likeness of Miss 
Elsie Janis, representing her 
wearing one of our mannish style 
raincoats, with riding boots and 
her thoroughbred greyhound at her 
side. Through an intimate friend 
we obtained her permission to 
make a statuette of her, and from 
the Theatre Magazine we secured 
a number of photographs of her 
in various poses. 

The first “How Dry I Am” stat- 
ues were about 15 inches high 
with a base 7 inches by 10 inches 
and were made of plaster. We 
now make them of alabaster, a re- 
fined grade of plaster, the cast 
being soaked in melted wax, 
which penetrates about a_ six- 
teenth of an inch and makes a 
smooth, marble-like surface, which 
can be wiped with a damp cloth 
and thus kept as clean and white 
as when new.. 


TROUBLE FINDING MODELERS. 

My experience in finding com- 
petent modelers to make the wax 
models was interesting and in- 
structive. The lowest bid for the 
first model was $30 and the high- 
est was $500, but the $500 sculp- 
tor would not make a figure for 
advertising purposes so he re- 
ferred me to his assistant, whose 
price would have been $300. Half 
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the latter figure is enough to in- 
sure getting a satisfactory piece 
of work when one knows how 
and where. 

Do the dealers use them? Yes, 
indeed. We have a great many 
letters from merchants  every- 
where showing genuine enthusi- 
asm over these little works of 
art—for they are all that—and 
saying how much the public ad- 
mire them, in the show window 
or on the show case in the front 
of the store. 

One clothing salesman for a 
competing house, who called at 
our booth at the last wearing ap- 
parel show, said, “Oh, I see your 
Raincoat Man in store windows 
all over as far as North Dakota.” 
They ought to appear numerous 
to a man on the road, for we have 
used about 1,500 “Thoroughbreds” 





ONE OF THE STATUETTE SERIES. 


and about 1,000 of the others al- 
together. 

Do I consider it expensive ad- 
vertising? No, far from ee | 
think it one of the best advertis- 
ing expenditures we ever made. 
They ought to be kept in a show 
window, then on the show case 
near the front of the store in- 
termittently for at least one year. 
Being pure white, they make a 
strong contrast with the goods on 
display; they cannot soil any- 


























thing, they cost the dealer noth- 
ing, and require no care except 
dusting once a week to keep them 
looking fresh and new. They are 
much less expensive than the 
electric- flashing - mirror window 
signs we put out about four years 
ago, when such signs were first 
made. 

Do we find most merchants 
willing to use such advertising 
matter supplied by the manufac- 
turer? Yes, and No. Most mer- 
chants will use anything that is 
fine enough to harmonize with 
fine store fittings, and many will 
make good use of printed folders 
and enclosures for their circular 
mail. 


DIFFERENCES IN MEN’S AND WOM- 
EN’S GOODS BUYING. 


There is a general principle 
which applies in the clothing busi- 
ness which those in other lines 
may not appreciate. The buyer 
of women’s clothing comes to 
you, if you are the producer; the 
buyer of men’s clothing expects, 
as a general rule, that your sales- 
men will come to him. This is 
because the time-element enters 
into women’s styles much more 
than it does into men’s styles. 

Because of this difference the 
trade papers, as I see them, are 
far better propositions for selling 
women’s clothing at wholesale 
than men’s. The women’s cloth- 
ing buyer simply must read his 
trade papers and be on the qui vive 
all the time, looking for the nov- 
elties which are developing over 
night. : 

The house I have been con- 
nected with makes both women’s 
and men’s garments. For that 
reason both situations have had 
to be met. Inasmuch as first im- 
pressions are often the most last- 
ing, in the case of the buyers of 
women’s clothing especially, we 
have taken particular pains to 
make our trade-paper copy at- 
tractive and convincing, realizing 
that it was going to be read. But 
that has not been all. The neces- 
sity which exists of bringing these 
buyers to one’s showrooms just as 
often as possible and of making 
them anticipate and enjoy their 
visits must be appreciated. 
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“Confidence is the big 
thing” he said, “the con- 
fidence of our customers 
means more to us than 
any other factor in our 
business.” A merchant 
in an inland city was 
talking. And he had it, 
too. Your goods on his 
shelves would share in it, 
wouldn’t they? THE 
UTICA 


SarvRIEPEnose 


has the confidence of its 
readers. The solid, sub- 
stantial folks in the one 
hundred and forty thou- 
sand homes of thrift, 
comfort and intelligence 
in interior New York, 
New England and adja- 
cent states, into which the 
SATURDAY GLOBE 
goes regularly each 
week, have a faith in it 
born of years of associa- 
tion. You may share in 
it if your goods, and the. 
proposition you have to 
offer, are all right. 


Let’s talk it over. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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INTERESTING PROGRAMME 
OF ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING CLUBS. 





OMAHA CONVENTION JULY 18-20 TO 
HAVE PROMINENT SPEAKERS— 
THE SCHEDULE IS ARRANGED, 





The programme for the meet- 
ing of the Association of Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, at Oma- 
ha, on July 18th, 19th and 2oth, 
presents a broad and interesting 
range. 

It seems now definitely as- 
sured that the East will be much 
more largely represented at Oma- 
ha than at any preceding conven- 
tion. President S. C. Dobbs has 
been in many Eastern cities and 
has stirred up a very genuine in- 
terest in the national movement. 
The Quoin Club is to be repre- 
sented as in previous years and 
several other Eastern clubs are 
now arranging to send strong del- 
egations to Omaha. 

At the morning session, on 
Monday, the convention will be 
welcomed by Mayor Jim Dahl- 
man, the cowboy mayor of Oma- 
ha. Hon. Wm. J. Bryan will 
address the convention. Certain- 
ly no man in America has profited 
more from advertising than Mr. 
Bryan and he will doubtless have 
some interesting things to say to 
the advertising men. 

In response to the address of 
welcome Joe Mitchell Chapple, of 
Boston, will respond for the East; 
A. B. Lipscomb, Kentucky’s bril- 
liant orator, will respond for the 
South, and A. Vandenburg, 
editor of the Grand Rapids 
Herald, for the North. 

Monday afternoon Hon. Lafe 
Young, of the Des Moines Capital, 
will address the convention. He 
will probably be followed by 
Arthur Brisbane. Mr. Brisbane 
is giving up a part of his vacation 
to attend this convention and wil! 
deliver a masterly address on 
“The Relationship That Should 
Exist Between the Editorial and 
Advertising Departments of a 
Newspaper.” 

Tuesday the convention will 
listen to ex-Vice-President Chas. 
W. Fairbanks, of Indiana; the 








Hon. Joseph W. Folk, of Mis- 
souri; J. U. Higinbotham, treas- 
urer of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, who will cut short his trip 
to Europe in order, as he ex- 
presses it, to meet the “modern 
wonder workers of the business 
world.” Ex-Vice-President Fair- 
banks will talk on “Our Foreign 
Trade,” giving the results of his 
recent tour around the world. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday 
William C. Freeman, of the New 
York Mail, who has’ consented to 
cut a week off of his vacation in 
the Maine woods to come to 
Omaha, will speak on “Advertis- 
ing,” and, in addition, Allen 
Frost, of Chicago, the general at- 
torney for the Billposters Asso- 
ciation, will address the conven- 
tion. 

Wednesday, Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, vice-president of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Advertising a. City; 
How an Advertising Club Can 
Aid”; John Lee ahin will talk 

1 “Trade-marks” ; Robert Froth- 
ingham will speak on “Horse 
Sense in Advertising,” and W. R. 
Emery on “Relationship of the 
Local Clubs to the National As- 
sociation.” 

Among the speakers at the ban- 
quet, on Tuesday night, will be: 
A. H. Vandenburg, editor of 
the Grand Rapids Herald, on 
“Advertising a Nation’; L. E. 
Pratt on “Post Graduate Course 
in Advertising,” and it is ex- 
pected that ex-Governor Hoard, 
of Wisconsin, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Farm Paper Publica- 
tions,” and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
on “The Pure Food Law; Its 
Uses and Abuses.” A. E. McBee, 
the executive head of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, 
will speak on “Development of 
Street Car Advertising.” 

While Omaha is arranging to 
entertain the convention in a gen- 
erous fashion, the main object of 
this meeting is to be educational 
and to give to this advertising 
movement an impetus that will 
be truly national. The advertis- 
ing men of the United States, 
whether affiliated with any adver- 
tising club or not, are cordially 
invited. 















JOSEPH A. FORD, Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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THE BIG ADVANCE 
FASHION NUMBER 


The most important and com- 
plete presentation of the subject 
of fashions that has yet appeared 
in any magazine is planned for 
the September 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


There are to be more pictures, 
more patterns, more practical 
suggestions and more interesting 
fashion facts than ever before; 
with pages showing fabrics and 
dresses in their actual colors. 


Forms Close July 8th 





Manager of Advertising 
1] E. 24th Street, New York 
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THE COMMON EVIL OF 
SLIDING SCALES OF 





PRICES. 
TRADE TROUBLE’ IN MANY LINES 
WITH MANUFACTURERS WHO 


HAVE NOT YET ADOPTED ONE 
PRICE METHOD—SHAWMUT RUB- 
BERS SUCCEED IN MAINTAINING 
ONE PRICE SYSTEM, AID WITH 
STRONG ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN, 


By R. P. Barney. 

In almost every line of business 
there is trouble with the trade 
wherever sliding scales of prices 
are still in vogue. 

Practically since its inception, 
the rubber overshoe business has, 
for instance, been demoralized as 
a result of the practice which ob- 
tains with the manufacturers, al- 
most without exception, of quot- 
ing a sliding scale of prices to the 
dealers. If the latter are “big 
bugs” in their territory, it is the 
general rule for them to get rub- 
bers for one-tenth less than their 
unfortunate smaller brethren, 
whose trade is so limited that it 
is deemed unworthy of a short- 
rate allowance. Consequently 
these small dealers are allowed no 
discounts and are compelled to 
run around two sides of the tri- 
angle, as it were, and then at- 
tempt to meet competition which 
has taken the short-cut. 

The natural tendency has been 
for the big dealers, who could 
buy for less, to force the smaller 
dealers out, thus decidedly limit- 
ing the number of retail head- 
quarters in every territory and 
consequently the gross number of 
rubbers sold, to the decided disad- 
vantage of those _ short-sighted 
manufacturers who have held to 
their old-fashioned ways. 

Manufacturers in other fields 
which are demoralized by short- 
rate gnethods and who have long 
been debating within themselves 
as to the advisability of playing 
the reformer and insisting upon 
doing business upon the one- 
price principle should gain fresh 
courage with which to take this 
all-important step by reviewing 
the experience of Haynes, Spar- 
rell & Co., Boston, makers of 
Shawmut Rubbers. This product 





was first put on the market in 
February, 1908, upon a_ strictly 
one-priced principle. With a 
selected territory arbitrarily lim- 
ited to New England, the business 
on Shawmut Rubbers has since 
increased past all expectations, A 
liking for this absolutely uniform 
way of doing business has spread 
among the dealers, and they have 
co-operated with enthusiasm. 
To-day Shawmut Rubbers, after 
being scarcely more than two 
years on the market, are standard 
in their territory, and the Shaw- 
mut advertising phrase, namely, 
“Double the Wear Where the 


Wear Comes,” is widely known, 
the product even being asked for 
by the phrase. 

The history of Shawmut Rub- 
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GRAPHIC NEWSPAPER COPY. 


bers is the story of a natural but 
a speedy growth. The beginning 
was made in Boston and imme- 
diately surrounding territory. The 
dealers within twenty-five miles, 
whether rated or no, were first 
bombarded through the mails with 
Shawmut announcements bearing 


the picture of C. Pike, the 
general manager, who has a 
wide reputation in the rubber 


business, the result of many years 
connection with it, and stating 
that he would be “at home” a cer- 
tain day in every week to explain 
his new rubbers-proposition to all 
comers. Following close came 
other to-the-dealer literature, ex- 
plaining the proposed one-priced 
system, an innovation of innova- 
tions. The following is an ex- 
ample of the way the proposition 
was made to the dealer: “We 
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quote you 79 cents per pair for 
men’s Clinchers, and this is the 
price you will pay for one pair or 
for a carload. We shall strictly 
adhere to this one-price policy 
with every customer, large or 
small. Our salesmen will tell 
you this when they call, and we 
will back them up in maintaining 
this one-price principle.” 

And the good work was carried 
along by the salesmen. It wasn’t 
as easy as rolling off a log to per- 
suade them, either. Traditions 
which had been years, even de- 
cades, in the making could not be 
overcome over night. A series of 
follow-up letters were sent which 
put the matter up to the dealers 
in a real saucy manner. One of 
these came out straight from the 
shoulder, giving the dealers a 
Century Dictionary definition of 
the word “prejudice,” and telling 
them that their hesitancy in com- 
ing in on the one-price proposi- 
tion was born simply of prejudice 
toward new things and new ways. 
Another letter told and illustrated 
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a story of an inmate of a san- 
itarium who couldn’t seem to 
walk around a post in the gar- 


‘den, always running square into 


it unless piloted by an orderly. 
The post was likened to the poly- 
priced business methods of most 
rubber manufacturers, and the 
orderly to the Shawmut, one- 
priced plan. 

As the dealers near Boston be- 
gan to line themselves up, the 
larger New England territory 
was approached on the same 
basis. In addition, all Shawmut 
literature and salesmen seized 
every opportunity to emphasize 
the coming, extensive Shawmut 
advertising in “those modern 
pumping-stations of demand, the 
newspapers,” as they were called. 
The guarantee was made to these 
dealers that Shawmut Rubbers 
would be advertised unceasingly 
for three years at least. 

The way in which this combina- 
tion of the one-price and the 
newspaper advertising appeals car- 
ried weight with the dealers can 
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in no way be better shown than 
in Mr. Pike’s testimony that there 
are to-day upwards of 3,600 
Shawmut dealers. 
haven’t tried to get them all 
either, without reference to their 
worth,” says Mr. Pike. Last year 
was considered a highly satisfac- 
tory Shawmut year, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pike, this year’s an- 
ticipatory orders are already 110 
per cent ahead of last year’s, al- 
though the advertising appropria- 
tion has been $5,000 less. 


it makes Lots of 


Difference 
ane Whether or Not you Get- 


TWO GOOD CAR CARDS. 


The exclusive agency has not 
been looked upon with favor. In 
some few cases, where conditions 
have seemed to call for it, dealers 
have been given what is a virtual 
exclusive agency. That is, cer- 
tain dealers have been allowed ex- 
clusive territory without the 
promise of it, so that the company 
has been perfectly free at all times 
to change its mind. But not a 
few instances can be pointed to 
where dealers have specifically 
preferred not to have exclusive 
territories. 

And, in general, out-and-out 
promises have been avoided 
whenever possible. Mr. Pike ex- 
plains that he has tried to tickle 
the dealers by giving them more 
than they expected. Many a 
Shawmut dealer, who has been 
sending in big orders, has some 
fine morning found his territory 
unexpectedly billed with Shaw- 
mut posters. His mental attitude 
toward Haynes, Sparrell & Co., 
under such circumstances, could 
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“And we. 








be nothing if not the most kindly 
disposed. The Shawmut “thir- 
teen-to-the-dozen principle” of 
doing business has paid. 

The Shawmut newspaper ad- 
vertising has been rather strong 
and virile. It has been character- 
ized by strong, black cuts and has 
contained, almost without a 
single exception, the two telling 
phrases: “Not Made by a Trust,” 
and “Double the Wear Where the 
Wear Comes.” The standard 
price has been one dollar a pair, 
a price which has appealed pecu- 
liarly to the typical New Eng- 
lander’s thrifty method of buying. 

_ tO 

C. S. Sale has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Municipal Engineer- 
ing, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
For the same publication B. E. Mitler 
has been appointed Eastern manager, 
with headquarters in New York; George 

. Clingan, Western representative, 
with headquarters in Chicago, aad 
Ralph Birchard, associate editor. Mr. 
Sale was formerly sales manager of 
the Blount Plow Works, Evansville, 
Ind., earn been previously connected 
with the Wilson Company, Jecmer ub- 
lishers of the Railway Age and Elec. 
tric Railway Review. 





The capitalization of the Publishers’ 
Press has been increased to $500,000, 
the result of the growth of the busi- 
ness of this organization. Curtis J. 
Mar has been re-elected president and 
general manager. 

Among the present subscribers to the 
service are a large and representative 
list of papers. 


What will probably be one of the 
largest, if not the largest, automobile 
number of any farm paper yet pub- 
lished will be the August 20th issue of 
the Orange Judd Weeklies, for which 
elaborate preparations are being made. 


The St. Joseph Ad Club was ad- 
dressed June 8th by L. Roy Curtiss, 
president of the L. Roy Curtiss Ad 
vertising Company, Kansas City. Mr. 
Curtiss took for his subject: “How 
Little We Know About Advertising.” 


The Business Men’s Club, of Toledo, 
was addressed June 7th by Hugh Chal- 
mers, of Detroit, president of the 
Chalmers Motor Company. The sub- 
ject was “Salesmanship and Advertis- 
ing.” 


The monthly dinner of the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers’ Club was addressed 
June 1st by T. W. LeQuatt, of Suc- 
cessful Farming. The club’s luncheon 
= 8th was addressed by Basil B. 

rewer. 


At its meeting, May 26th, the South- 
ern California Advertising Association 
discussed the subject, “Sound Adver- 
tising Methods.” 
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Farm Journal as a Barometer 


The absolute reliance that experienced ad- 
vertisers place on the FARM JOURNAL is shown by 
this letter :— 

ADMIRAL HAY PRESS. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20th. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia :— 

Gentlemen:—We have used the Farm JourNAL 
during the hay press season every year since we 
began the manufacture of the Admiral Hay Press, 
and as an inquiry-getter, as well as a selling agent, 
it stands at the head of our list of farm papers. 

But this is not all. We use the Farm JourNAL 
as a barometer or storm signal in determining the 
hay and press conditions throughout the United 
States. 

On the inquiries we get from Box 20 (your key) 
from the different States, we determine whether or 
not we will carry other advertisements in other 
papers in the different States. 

Your paper seems to blanket the United States, 
and if we don’t get inquiries from Farm JouRNAL 
ads from a locality, we conclude that there is noth- 
ing doing in Podunk County, and we pass that 
locality. 

So perfectly does the Farm Journat reflect the 
true conditions that hereafter we shall use the Farm 
JouRNAL 12 months in the year, using smaller copy 
in the dead season, and larger copy in the haying 
season. It has paid us to use the FARM JOURNAL as 
a storm signal, and hereafter we will fly the Ad- 
miral’s flag at the Farm JourNAL mast-head 12 
months in the year. 

The only kick we have on Farm JourNAL is giving 
full pages to anybody. Unless you enlarge your pa- 
per you should prune down the big fellows who 
would crowd out the big majority who depend on 
your paper. Very truly yours, 

T. C. Brapiey, President. 


This is the result of proving to readers for 
thirty-three years that it is absolutely safe to buy 
from FARM JOURNAL advertisements. 


Forms for August Farm jounnas, dese July 5th. $3.50 a line for over 
7 > 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CHICAGO HOUSEWRECKING 
CO.—A MAIL-ORDER 
PRODIGY. 





WORLD'S FAIR WRECKING CONCERN 
RAPIDLY EVOLUTES INTO IMMENSE 
MAIL-ORDER FIRM—-NEARLY THREE 
MILLION CUSTOMERS—HOW MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES HELP DEALERS— 
—ALL CLASSES OF MEDIUMS USED 
—SHIFTING AN UNFITTING NAME, 





By Kirke S. Pickett. 


An Englishman visited the 
forty-acre Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Co. mail-order plant a few 
months ago. He was shown the 
trains of cars that daily pull out 
of the plant’s yards, filled with 
merchandise for everywhere from 
Rouse’s Point to San Diego; he 
was taken into the offices of the 
concern, where the floods of mail 
pour in and where other floods 
pour out. ‘The silent creators of 
the business of the company, the 
advertisements in scores of peri- 
odicals, were revealed to him, 
Then he drew a breath and ex- 
claimed with a solemnity ap- 
proaching awe: “Why, dawm it, 
man, the thing’s alive!” 

The smudge of the smoke from 
the stacks, the pounding of the 
machines, the vast assembly of 
clerical help, the clicking of hun- 
dreds of typewriters in the re- 
markable plant are simply the ex- 
ternal motions of an organic thing 
that truly is alive—and kept alive 
by but one thing—printers’ ink. 
It is another of the huge economic 
Frankensteins created and main- 
tained by type and picture and 
media of wide circulation. 

Gruesomely and oddly enough 
this is a business that was created 
for dismantling the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and which then re- 
fused to lav down its life. There 
was a demand waiting for just 
such peculiar service as it could 
render that laid a detaining hand 
upon the managers and pushed 
them into a field of enlarged ac- 
tivity. The sales manager, M. 
Rothschild, says he is simply a 
nerve in a big organism that is 
constantly outgrowing its clothes. 

Instead of merely selling mate- 
tials derived from the different 
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world’s fairs, the company came 
to handle all the merchandise that 
would go into the buildmg and 
the fitting of a home. It sells 
100,000,000 feet of lumber yearly 
from its own saw mills, in great 
part; it sells thousands of tons 
of machinery, millwork, wire and 
fencing, pipe and fittings, furni- 
ture and rugs, roofing, plumbing, 
hardware, structural iron, clothing 
and groceries. It secures its 
merchandise from sheriffs’, re- 
ceivers’ and manufacturers’ sales 
and disposes of them to house- 
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ADVERTISING IN GENERAL MAGAZINES. 


builders, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and the public in general. 
Buying at bargain rates, it is able 
to dispose of them very cheaply, 
sometimes at less than the cost of 
original making. 
GATHERING BARGAIN MERCHANDISE. 
Does a ship go down in Lake 
Michigan with a cargo of nails, 
rugs, hardware, lumber and other 
structural materials? The House- 
wrecking Company gets wind of 
the event in its own way, buys 
the whole cargo at spot cash, rock 
bottom rate, rescues the stuff, puts 
it through its repairing and re- 
newing departments and then al- 
most at once sells it to customers. 
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Is there an auctioning off of a 
manufacturing plant? The repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Com- 
pany are on hand to buy, if the 
bids do not run too high. Such 
material, owing to the selling 
system of the company, finds its 
way to buyers in a very short 
time. It is now obvious why a 
business of this kind outstrips its 
managers’ anticipations, and keeps 
them eternally sprinting to keep 
up.. The routines of buying and 
selling have been so systematized 
that goods seem to pour in of 
themselves, and to go out to new 
buyers of themselves, with a guid- 
ing touch here and there of over- 
seers. 

How does the company manage 
to get its goods so quickly and dis- 
pose of them as quickly? Adver- 
tising! The Chicago Housewreck- 
ing Co. is one of the very largest 
users of space in the country, it 
not the largest, as Mr. Roths- 
child claims. It advertises to find 
its merchandise and advertises to 
sell it. Copy in the general mag- 
azines and the trade journals, 
supplemented by a clipping serv- 
ice and a thorough circularization 
among manufacturers, spreads the 
news that the Chicago House- 
wrecking Company will buy job 
lots. Again, copy in the general 
magazines, the mail-order jour- 
nals, the farm papers and a num- 
berless lot of special circulars and 
booklets build up a list of names 
of prospective buyers now ex- 
ceeding 2,500,000. 

Mr. Rothschild says that this 
list of names is the most valu- 
able asset of the company. “We 
never quit a name of a person 
who has bought once, until the 
person dies,” he said. “We cull 
constantly the deadwood. We 
never buy names at any price— 
the only bargain transaction we 
refuse to go into. We never sell 
a name. The extent of our list 
is indicated from the fact that 
many of the inquiries we are now 
receiving from advertising are 
duplicates of names we have al- 
ready. 

“The names are classified into 
trades and occupations. If a lot 
of plumbing machinery is bought, 
a description of the goods is hur- 





ried into print, and under the title 
of ‘Price Wrecker,’ is mailed to 
live prospects. These price 
wrecking ‘fliers, as they are 
called, will move goods with re- 
markable quickness. Whole houses 
are sold through the advertising; 
furthermore, they can be cheaply 
outfitted by our Wrecking Com- 
pany. Books of plans for build- 
ing and installation are provided 
free, as well as other expert ad- 
vice. There is a booklet for each 
trade—heating, plumbing, sewing 
machines, roofing, gasoline en- 
gines, concrete machinery, etc., 
etc. The labor of quickly pre- 
paring these printed sales ‘fliers’ 
is enormous. Over 25,000,000 
pieces of literature a year go out 
of the mailing offices. In addi- 
tion to the fliers, circulars are 
dispatched to mines, implement 
houses—to the trade, wholesale 
and retail. 


OVER $200,000 SPENT FOR ADVER- 
TISING. 


“This company is confronted by 
the most difficult selling condi- 
tions of any business,” continued 
Mr. Rothschild. “We must reach 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, institutions and even 
cities. The growth of our busi- 
ness is indicated by the increase 
in bulk of our catalogue. In the 
beginning this was of only a few 
pages, fifty or sixty. For 1910, 
the catalogue has 440 pages. We 
used eight periodicals at our first 
venture. Now we are using 175. 
Our advertising appropriation has 
grown rapidly. In 1900 it was 
$20,000; in 1903 it was $50,000; 
in 1907, $100,000; in 1908, $150,- 
000; in 1909, $200,000. Our ad- 
vertising in 1910 is divided about 
as follows: In farm papers, 60 
per cent; in dailies, 15 per cent; 
in trade journals, 10 per cent; in 
other classes of media, including 
magazines and religious papers, 
15 per cent. We use no papers, 
except those of large circulation, 
and only full pages. 

“We have been able to arrive at 
some very interesting conclusions 
about the worth of different pub- 
lications. I should say that, as 
judged by returns in our business, 
there are only twenty-eight real 
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The kind of people 


who read 


| McClure’s 


McClure’s Magazine might have had a much 
larger circulation by adopting different methods, 
but then it would not have been McClure’s. 

The readers of McClure’s are a picked lot, 
selected by the quality of the magazine itself. 

That this selection represents the kind of 
people to whom the advertiser must appeal for 
the permanent success of his business, is proved 
by several facts: 


1—McClure’s is a magazine of action, and the 
American people love action. McClure’s has done 
things—not merely chronicled them. 

2—McClure’s has been bought by men and women 
who are looking not altogether for amusement, 
but who are also interested in better ways of liv- 
ing—in a better civil government. People who 
care for something besides mere amusement are 
people who can be persuaded to spend their money 
wisely. An offer of goods in the advertising pages 
of McClure’s is an offer to a discriminating pub- 
lic who represent the solid purchasing power of 
the nation. 

3—McClure’s is better known than any other 
magazine because of the very individuality which 
prevents it from obtaining the circulation of the 
spineless, colorless, easily bought, easily read and 
easily forgotten magazine. 


The authority of the magazine extends to its 
advertising pages. Advertisers know this, and 
they know that the readers of McClure’s appre- 
ciate it. Hence, advertising in McClure’s is a 
pact between the publisher, the advertiser and 
the reader, whereby it is understood that the 
advertising pages of McClure’s are used only by 
manufacturers of goods which the readers of 
McClure’s ought to want. 


McCLURE’S —— 44 E. 23d St., New York 


CURTIS P. BRADY, Advertising M. BOSTON 








CHICAGO 
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good farm papers in the 
United States. You are at liberty 
to let your readers guess which 
these are. 


UNDERSTATEMENT FOUND BEST. 


“At the start I had some trying 
experiences. I found that in some 
unguarded moments I was writ- 
ing rather exaggerated advertis- 
ing. As a result farmers and 
other buyers came back at us for 
not coming up to expectations. So 
I adopted the policy of under- 
statement and the results have 
justified the method. 

“We have had to work out our 
own style of copy. - Our business 
is one of rapid action. So our 
advertisements, by their wording 
and argument, attempt to carry 
the action idea, by crisp phrases 
and rapid argument. I call this 
the ‘wrecking’ style of copy writ- 
ing. I try to make the copy a 
peculiar reflection of this con- 
cern’s work. 

“What style of copy is best? 
Close set, a solid presentation of 
the facts. You will notice that 
the strength of our ads is great- 
est in the middle of the page 
—both argumentative and in eye- 
pull. In spite of our extensive 
advertising we never take for 
granted that readers know all 
about us. So we are explicit. 
We print a picture of our plant 
when we begin to use a new 
medium. We use coupons in all 
of our copy, except that in trade 
journals, which is for general 
publicity effect. All our copy car- 
ries strong captions.” 


DOES MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING HELP 
DEALER BUSINESS? 


Mr. Rothschild made some 
striking statements about the 
spirit of antagonism towards the 
mail-order firms which prevails 
among manufacturers who sell 
through dealers. 

“Why,” said he, “those manu- 
facturers ought to embrace us for 
the good we are doing them. 
Don’t they see that firms like 
ours, like Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., like Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
are godsends to them? See those 
files on the wall? They are 
filled with inquiries from possible 














buyers. If we sold one per cent 
of our inquiries we should be 
happy. Where does that other 
99 per cent go? Many of them 
are brought around to thinking of 
buying something of us. Farmers 
especially, however, think they 
had better investigate. So they 
go often to their dealer and get a 
price on the same article. In 
many, very many, cases the argu- 
ment of the dealer prevails and 
the manufacturer selling through 
dealers gets a customer which 
we made for him. That is a fact 
proved by our _ investigaticns, 
Think of it! The three big Chi- 
cago mail-order houses, including 
us, mail about 6,000,000 catalogues 
a year, which go to about 30,000,- 
ooo people. ‘This is a third of 
the population of the country. 
How many millions inquire of us 
after -being moved by the adver- 
tising and then go and buy a 
dealer product? Why don’t the 
manufacturers who are _ berating 
the mail-order firms see the point? 
We are a blessing to them, if they 
would only wake up to the fact.” 


CHANGING THE MEANING OF A 
NAME, 


The Chicago Housewrecking 
Company has outgrown its name. 
The firm has been trying to see 
its way into a new title, or a new 
significance to the name. Only a 
short time ago, Mr. Rothschild 
began to see a little light. Why 
not make the name carry the idea 
of “price wrecking’? In pursu- 
ance of this thought he has named 
his fliers “price wreckers,” and 
eventually it is likely that the cat- 
alogue itself will carry the im- 
pression of price-wrecking. In 
this way the prestige of the name 
would not be lost. The “Chicago 
Price Wrecking Company” would, 
to the ordinary buyer, be not so 
very different from the “Chicago 
Housewrecking Company.” Old 
friends would not be confused 
and lost. 

A few of the publications used 
are M¢Clure’s, American, Hamp- 
ton’s, Associated Sunday, — Illus- 
trated Sunday, Chicago dailies, 
Woman’s World, Ladies’ World, 
Comfort, Boyce’s Weeklies, Lup- 
ton’s journals, Southern Ruralist, 
























Home & Farm, Farm & Home, 
Farm Journal, Orange Judd 
Farmer, Capper _ publications, 
Pierce Weeklies, The Farmer, of 
St. Paul; Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Field & 
Farm, of Denver; Breeder's Ga- 
zette, Ohio Farmer, Michigan 
Farmer, Indiana Farmer, Kansas 
Farmer, Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Farmer's Wife, of St. Paul; Suc- 
cessful Farming, Woman’s Farm 
Journal, Beautiful Homes, Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, Woman’s Na- 
tional Daily, Engineering News, 
Brick, National Laundry Journal, 
American Carpenter & Builder, 
National Builder, Manufacturers’ 
Record, Engineering Record, 
Street Railway Journal, American 
Lumberman, Hardwood Record, 
etc. 





WHY NOT LET THE PUBLIC KNOW 
THAT “NONE-SUCH” ISN’T 
CANNED? 





Frank Presprey Co. 
New York, June 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is a safe surmise that all ye ad- 
vertising solicitors will now be on 
their guard. Never again will they 
refer to None-Such Mince Meat as the 
delectable product of a despicable can- 
nery when in the august presence of 
Mr. Cherry. For it is now obvious 
that the making of so flagrant an error 
will doubtless jeopardize their chances 
of tucking an order in the inside of 
their wallet, and may possibly result 
in their being tin canned themselves. 

But, honestly, now—who would a- 
thunk it? None-Such Mince Meat not 
a canned product? I didn’t know it 
until Mr. Cherry gave us the tip. 
*Pears that no court secret was more 
jealously guarded than this! 

Now that the solicitors have been 
“let in,” don’t you think that it would 
be a good idea to also let the public 
know? There is no question that they, 
téo, regard None-Such as a canned 
product. Looks to me like a sure road 
to increased sales. 

Mr. Cherry’s article calls to mind 
John Philip Sousa’s definition of the 
phonograph. “Canned music” he 
called it. I surely trust that Mr. 
Cherry will take this comment in the 
spirit in which it is given. 

A. J. Srocxer. 


The Commercial and Industrial Club, 
of Janesville, Wis., is offering a prize 
for the best slogan for Janesville. 


The city of Bangor, Me., through its 
Chamber of Commerce, is raising an 
advertising fund which will be used to 
make known the attractions of Bangor 
for summer visitors. 
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Collier’s 
Men’s Wear 
Special 

for 1910 


@ The issue of September 
17th has been selected for 
the “Men’s Wear Special” 
and all advertisers of cloth- 
ing or men’s furnishings 
who wish to be represented 
should order their space at 
once. 


@ Full-page advertisers 
alone took fourteen pages 
in last year’s Men’s Wear 
Special. This concentration 
of high-class men’s wear 
advertising in one issue 
creates what is in effect a 
Fall Style Sheet—authorita- 
tive, timely and of great 
value to Collier’s 580,000 
well-to-do homes. 


@I shall be glad to give 
full details of the special 
trade features — the adver- 
tisers’ insert to be repro- 
duced in trade papers, and 
the special campaign to 
dealers — provided in con- 
nection with this issue. 
ae x 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








USES AND ABUSES OF AD- 
VERTISING “CHARAC- 
TERS.” 





N. K. FAIRBANK ESTIMATED THE 
“GOLD DUST TWINS” AND THE “LIT- 
TLE FAIRY” AT AT LEAST $10,000,- 
coO—“ANTY DRUDGE,” “PHOEBE 
SNOW” AND OTHERS—DANGERS OF 
PROMISCUOUS AND IMPRACTICAL 
USE OF CHARACTERS. 





By Lynn G. Wright 


I say it deliberately—the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers and 
magazines have created more fa- 
mous characters, in the past twenty 
years, than all the fiction that has 
been published. The Gold Dust 
Twins, the Cream of Wheat Chef, 
Phoebe Snow, the Dutch Boy 
Painter—are not these and a dozen 
others you can think of at once 
more alive to you than any char- 
acter in fiction you can recall? 

“You say, Jim,” said one na- 
tional advertiser to another, “that 
you have been earning twenty per 
cent upon the money invested, 
which is close to two millions, fig- 
uring your plant and stock on 
hand. Add another two millions 
for good will and would you 
sell ?” 

The other reflected. 

“Why, I’d sell the plant and the 
goods and the trade good will 
this firm has for four or five mil- 
lions, I think. But I figure that 
my advertising has built up a tre- 
mendous value for my advertis- 
ing character, which, you know, 
is ‘Common Sense William,’ 
Everybody in this country knows 
William, as well as they know 
David Harum, and I'll bet he is 
liked by folks who never heard 
of Harum. Every year William 
has_ been absorbing value from our 
publicity. We have had our 
profits right along, but some by- 
profits, as it were, have been go- 
ing into William, year after 
year. Come to think it over, a 
man would have to talk pretty 
high in seven figures to get me 
to let William go.” 

Only the names in this conver- 
sation are fictitious. Moreover, 


about the same views would be 
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expressed, it is safe to say, if any 
one of half a dozen operators of 
big enterprises were approached 
and dsked to put a price upon 
the character in their advertising 
which had amused, or instructed, 
or had touched the heart of the 
public. N. K. Fairbank, for in- 
stance, asserted to Printers’ Inx 
that $10,000,000 could not buy the 
Gold Dust Twins and the Fairy 
Soap Girl. 

There are a score of these 
characters which could enter the 
ordinary American home and be 
recognized right away. The 
Cream of Wheat Chef would be 
spotted at once by the children 
who have come to know him in 
the magazines. Sunny Jim 
would get a cordial handshake, 
and Phoebe Snow would be 
asked without preface for passes 
on the Lackawanna. No intro- 
ductions would be necessary for 
these inhabitants of the advertis- 


THE ORIGINAL GOLD DUST TWINS. 


ing sections. A drummer with his 
hard line of sales talk would be 
given the cold shoulder, where 
these kindly, wise or appealing 
characters would be taken into 
the parlor and made comfortable 
and easy by a delighted family. 
Not that they leave business be- 
hind. Their every suggestion is 
“buy our goods.” But they go 
at their work in a way that is 
“different,” as the publishers’ an- 
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LITTLE TALKS 


With Wise Advertisers 


NUMBER 3, 


Campaign of Education by the Textile Newspaper 
of Paid Circulation 


Do you know what it means to have the circulation of a technical 
newspaper based mainly upon paid subscribers, when so many technical 
publications are sending out copies free and we must compete by 
compelling persons to pay for the “AMERICAN WOOL AND 
COTTON REPORTER’? This can only be done by the 
superiority of the contents of our publication. For instance: there 
can be no genuine textile newspaper unless it contains one of the 
features which the textile manufacturer cares most about, viz., the 
condition of the Boston wool market. The “AMERICAN WOOL 
AND COTTON REPORTER?” is the only paper in the United 
States which has so thorough a report of the Boston wool market 
that it is a trade barometer throughout the United States. 


But even if the problem of purchasing supplies for textile mills 
were confined to mechanical devices and equipment, the “AMERI- 
CAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER” would cover 
hat ground most thoroughly, because it is the only textile newspaper 
which has departments of textile power and processes conducted by 


skilled members of its own staff. 


If a publication is sent free and not opened so that the reading 


matter is examined, of course the advertisements will not be read. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA 





WASHINGTON 
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nouncements with clever 
originality. 

The band of advertising char- 
acters which are so well known 
did not spring up at a wave of 
some magical advertising man’s 
wand. They usually grew in re- 
sponse to- a need. They are 
neither the same as the firm’s 
name nor, usually, do they have 
much to do with the trade-mark. 
The average trade-mark at best 
is lifeless and wooden. It’s a tag 


say 


of identification and an assur- 
ance of known quality. The 
firm’s name may carry an idea 


of solidity and honor, but there 
is nothing that amuses, or in- 
structs with homely wisdom, or 
touches the heart,in the name of, 
say, “James B. Johnson & Sons.” 
But there is homely wisdom of 
a peculiarly intimate and author- 
itative kind in the discourses of 
“Anty Drudge,” the 
Fels - Naptha lady; 
there is a suggestion 
of cheerfulness and 
reliability in the 
Quaker Oats Man 
and in the shining 
face of ’Rastus, the 
Cream of Wheat 
Chef. : 

And that seems 
fundamentally to be 
the reason for being 
of these personalities, 
which are more real 
to thousands of per- 
sons than is an uncle 
in the next township 
whom they haven't 
seen ‘for ten years. 
They perform a serv- 
ice for the manufac- 
turer when they are 
properly conceived 
and advertised, im- 
possible of accom- 
plishment either by 
the trade-mark or the 
firm name. 

An advertising char- 
acter, to put it briefly, 
often gives the hu- 
man interest note to 
an advertisement. 
That by no means all 
advertising “ charac- 
ters” succeed in do- 
ing this, however, is 


INK. 


overlooked. By no 
advertisers ought to 
have a character, either. The 
danger element in advertising 
characters is constantly evident in 
the weak and foolish ones per- 
petrated. It needs more than lit- 
erary genius to originate a char- 
acter—needs keen advertising an- 
alysis—and a constant adaptation. 

The origin of some “charac- 
ters” is uncertain. Their begin- 
nings go back to the prehistoric 
days of advertising in the ’6os 


apt to be 
means all 


and ’7os. Others have been 
hawked around by those who 
brought them into being. Still 


others have been secured and 
then allowed to repose in a vault 
or in the back room till resur- 
rected by someone with a gift of 
gauging values. 

Gold Dust 


There are the 


Twins, the children of the N. K. 





From‘ The Law of Advertising and Sales," by Clowry Chapman. 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF ADVERTISING “CHARACTERS” 
WITH A TOTAL VALUATION OF OVER $600,000,000. 



















Fairbank Company. G. H. E. 
Hawkins, the advertising manager 
of Fairbank’s, admits that their 
history is a “little foggy.” They 
come from out of the mists of a 
great many years ago. They 
were connected with the early 
marketing of Gold Dust, the 
Washing Powder, and those who 
had to do with bringing them 
into this commercial world have 
either left the services of the 
company or have died. But a 
guess has been made as to their 
beginnings and it is printed here, 
in the words of Mr. Hawkins: 
“Gold Dust was first made in 
1883, and its name was suggested 
by the color of the powder, which 
was at that time a bright yellow, 
although it is now nearer white 
owing to a different process of 
refining. The Gold Dust Twins, 
although they were not at that 
time called such, were originated 
two or three years previous to 
the making of Gold Dust, and 
were a house trade-mark used on 
our letterheads and other sta- 
tionery, and called ‘The Fairbank 
Twins.” They came to be called 
the Gold Dust Twins after being 
associated with Gold Dust. The 
original drawing was made by a 
man in our employ by the name 
of Frank Getty, who was some- 
what of an amateur artist. 
“The Twins as they first ap- 
peared were sitting in a tub, and 
were two pretty forlorn looking 
creatures. This was before they 
were used on the Gold Dust pack- 
age. When Gold Dust came out, 
and the Twins were adapted to 
the trade-mark on the package, 
the tub was discarded, and a pile 
of gold was put in front of them. 
“When the writer came here, 
nearly nine years ago, the idea had 
just been put up to us by Paul E. 
Derrick, the present London ad- 
vertising agent, who then han- 
dled our English advertising, to 
put the Twins to work, making 
their efforts represent all the 
uses of Gold Dust. The writer 
developed this idea and got E. W. 
Kemble, the famous ’coon artist, 
to make the drawings. 
“In regard to the Little Fairy 
Girl—the phrase ‘Have you a lit- 
tle “Fairy” in your home?’ was 
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PITTSBURGH 


plus—Think of it that way. 


PITTSBURGH, — GREATER 
PITTSBURGH, with its two mil- 
lion or more people, is at this 
minute the most universally pros- 
perous big center of population in 
the United States. 
ing advantage of your opportuni- 


Are you tak- 


ties there, gentlemen? Have you 


a distribution of your goods 


among local dealers? Are you ex- 
ploiting them in Pittsburgh’s most 
effective, resultful and economical 
advertising mediums? Why not? 
The solid, substantial, influential 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


and the bright, clean, snappy, up-to- 
date afternoon newspaper that has 
made such a hit with the women 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


offer you opportunities in this rich 
and productive field which you cannot 
ignore without loss. No bluff nor 
bluster, but newspapers of power and 
influence, going into many thousand 
Pittsburgh homes each day, not dupli- 
cating each other, nor any of the other 
excellent Pittsburgh newspapers to any 
extent. 

Let us talk over the Pittsburgh situ- 
ation with you. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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suggested to us from an outside 
source, but the illustration was of 
a mother holding a child, and 
this we never used—the present 
Little Fairy Girl being gotten 
up by the writer. The drawing 
was made by a New York artist 
named Paleogue, who was then 
in the employ of the Ethridge 
Company. 

“IT am sure that none of our 
officers would attempt to place a 
value on either the trade-mark 
of the Gold Dust Twins or the 
Little Fairy, but it is safe to say 
that ten million dollars 
would not buy them, 
and the worth has only 
been made possible 
through advertising.” 

The Gold Dust Twins 
have a certain comic 
quality that has hit the 
American sense of hu- 
mor, and has got them 
into many newspaper 
cartoons. The Fairbank 


you 
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man would have thought possi- 
ble. But he has always been rec- 
ognizable as the Chef, 

*Rastus is highly regarded by 
the Cream of Wheat Company. 
He is a good salesman, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mapes, the advertis- 
ing manager. Concerning his 
origin Mr. Mapes says: “The 
idea of such a fellow presented 
itself to me as a good one and 
in company with John Lee 
Mahin, who was at that time in 
the employ of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, we secured an old colored 
gentlemen, set him up 
in front of the camera 
and ‘shot’ him. It is 
true the original would 
probably not recognize 
himself, as we doctored 
up his face somewhat 
to get our present 
good-looking negro, 
and frankly we think 
we have succeeded in 
getting a physiognomy 


the mame day 
Pete-Naptha’s worth nearty » whole day in time alone 





company is now mak- 
ing the little fellows 
work like nailers. They 
were sent up in an 
aeroplane last fall at 
the time of the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration, © 
as a picture in the New 
York subways showed. 
On the card were the 
words: “Let the Right 
Brothers Do Your 
Work.” They were also 
appointed a committee 
of two to welcome 
back to America 
Colonel Roosevelt. How they did 
it is shown in large bills and post- 
ers wherein the Twins are reputed 
as being able to scour America 
while Roosevelt has _ scoured 
Africa. 

The Fairy Soap Girl has a dif- 
ferent significance from that of 
the Twins. She is calculated to 
touch the heart and carry the 
soap into homes on the strength 
of the admiration she has 
aroused. Perhaps some day she 
will begin to move about. 

’*Rastus, the Cream of Wheat 
Chef, has learned the trick of ap- 
pearing in different poses. He 
has learned more ways of serv- 
ing a dish of cereal than a lay- 


mer or winter. 


till Doomsday. 


Fels-Naptha is more than 8 soap—it's 
‘« helping hand on 

And « mighty big help, too., 

If a neighbor came in and did three- 
fourths of your weekly washing, she would 
be doing ag much as Fel»-Naptha will do 
for you if you wish. 

Fels-Naptha will dimolre and loosen 
the dirt in your clothes while they soak in 
cool or lukewarm water. 

Thep, with a light rub and thorough 
rinsing, tee ready for the line. 

No boiling; no hard rubbing; in sum- 

And’ your clothes will be sweeter, 
cleaner and whiter-than if you boiled them 

Take advantage of this helping hand 
nert washday and the drudgery of 
clothes will be ended for you. 

Follow directions printed‘on the back 
of the red and green wrapper. 


VERY PRACTICAL USE 
OF A CHARACTER. 





that a person would not 
be afraid to meet in 
some dark alley.” 

Then there is Anty 
Drudge, of Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia. She has 
wagged a knowing fin- 
ger from the advertis- 
ing columns of un- 
counted newspapers, 
it She has been very free 
with her advice, but her 
age has allowed her to 
take liberties. From 
day to day she gives 
expression to all kinds 
of advice. Now it is about the 
foolishness of spending all day 
Monday in washing clothes, and 
again it is a straight talk about 
the time-saving qualities of Fels- 
Naptha. It would be hard to 
find her like in the pages of fic- 
tion. She is not garrulous, yet 
she is free of expression. Her 
motherliness takes the form of 
reams of practical advice, or gen- 
tle scolding. 

“Anty” was originated in 1906 
by the Ireland Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia. Fels & 
Co. admit that the lady has won 
hosts of friends and is more fre- 
quently quoted in the household 
than any other of her sister or 


y- 






























brother characters. While others 
might dispute this, the statement 
is a warrant of the high value 
the manufacturers place upon her. 

“Anty Drudge was created after 
long and caretul study of the re- 
quirements of advertising Fels- 
Naptha soap,” say Fels & Co. 
“She was originated for the ex- 
press purpose of providing a con- 
tinuing teature in our advertis- 
ing, which feature would be in 
complete harmony with the sub- 
ject. We vaiue Anty Drudge, 
first, because of this continuity, 
and second because she leads the 
reader to the argumentative por- 
tion without resistance. The dia- 
logues with housewives in which 
she figures lead the reader to the 
more comprehensive but not less 
simple and straightforward talk 
in the body of the advertisement. 
The convincing quality of this 
talk is the prime factor in our 
selling; Anty Drudge serves as 
an introduction thereto.” 

Walter Baker & Co., of Bos- 
ton, do not undertake to place 
a money value upon “La Belle 
Chocolatiere,” the girl who ap- 
pears with a tray in all of their 
advertising. This picture, unlike 
some other characters, is the 
trade-mark, and for that reason 
she has posed in orie position 
from the beginning. Registered 
trade-marks do not aliow of 
manipulation. The girl was taken 
from a painting by Jean-Etienne 
Liotard, a Swiss painter, who 
died in 1790. There is a legend 
to the effect that she was a Vien- 
nese girl who figured in some 
stirring Court romances. 

There is no particular value in 
creating a “character” and not 
widely exploiting him. Yet many 
such characters are met with in 
obscure advertising, and given no 
chance. A “character” is valu- 
able only in reaching the masses 
for a universally, used article; 
and it is valuable only in propor- 
tion as it is caploied. 

There. are many _ characters 
which have no real relation to an 
advertising campaign or a prod- 
uct—they don’t fit, fail to be ef- 
fective, and stalk stiffly about 
like a ghost on an alien sphere. 
Money spent on such characters 
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is money largely wasted; and 
money spent on any character to 
the exclusion of argument and 
convincing copy is wasted, too. 
+06 


THE UNCERTAINTIES OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Ad Club was 
addressed, June 8th, by L. Roy Cur- 
tiss, head of the Kansas City advertis- 
ing agency bearing his name. Mr. Cur- 
tiss said in part: “Advertising is not 
a science. ou can’t put your finger 
on it. In advertising one is dealing 
with the mind, and there is no account- 
mg for mental processes. One may 
conduct a successtul campaign, encoun- 
tering no obstacles, and, beginning a 
similar campaign a month later, meet 
new financial conditions, local condi- 
tions, any one of a thousand elements, 
that would make the second venture a 
failure. The man who makes a study 
of the advertising business should have 
charge of the business man’s campaign. 
The business man who hasn’t the ad- 
vertising bee in his bonnet is up against 
it, for all around him are business men 
who have.” 

——+or"" 


MONSTER WOMEN’S CONVEN- 
TION. 


What is said to have been the largest 
convention of women ever gathered 
together was that of the American 
Women’s League which took place at 
University City, St. Louis, June 9th 
and succeeding days. As a result of 
the meeting the membership of the 
league is expected to grow many fold. 
Three thousand delegates were present. 

The convention was addressed by the 
mayor of St. Louis, the governor of 
Missouri, by J. Berg Esenwein, of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and by E. G. 
Lewis, mayor ot University City and 
president of the Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany. ‘The convention is expected to 
mark a big era of increa: gro 


for the league, which is rapidly estab- 
lishing itself in every part of the 
country. 





YELLOW JOURNALISM DEFINED. 


At the opening of the convention 
of the Missouri Press Association at 
Cape Girardeau, June 16th, the address 
was made by George S. Johns, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who took for 
his subject “Yellow Journalism.” Mr. 
Johns said in part: “It is better to 
make mistakes achieving than 
never to attempt achievement; it is 
better to swing a sword r y in 
the battle against wrong than never to 
draw it.” 

——_ +o 


Willis E. Beal, who for thi years 
has been connected with the Laporte 
Herald has sold his half-interest in that 
aper to Silas E. Taylor, Charles H. 
Haskinson, F. C. Sonneborn, H. A. 
Lindgren and Edward J. Widdell. 
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WHY. DON’T MORE ADVER- 
TISING MEN TAKE THEIR 
OWN MEDICINE? 





NOVELTY MEN WHO DON’T USE NOV- 
ELTIES, NOR ANY FORM OF ADVER- 
TISING TO ADVERTISE THEM- 
SELVES—INCONSISTENCY OF THE 
ATTITUDE—SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 
IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER, 





By R. D. Mock, 


Advertising Manager, the Prest-O-Lite 
0., Indianapolis 


The longer I am in business, 
the more am I surprised that so 
many good advertising men halk 
on taking their own medicine. It 
may simply be a case of the shoe- 
maker’s wife going barefooted, 
but it creates a deucedly bad im- 
pression. 

Only yesterday I was _ imnter- 
viewed by a salesman with a line 
of advertising pencils. It was a 
beautiful line, and I looked it 
over carefully, in spite of the fact 
that we are not now in a position 
to buy any advertising of this 
nature. He was a good salesman, 
and quite convinced me that there 
was some merit in a pencil as a 
medium for keeping our name be- 
fore the public. Yet, when he 
left, he handed me his card so 
that I would remember him if I 
desired to place an order at apy 
future time. 

The next chap had a calendar 
pad. His argument, of course, 
was that any prospect would feel 
kindly disposed toward us if he 
received such a useful gift as this, 
and that the tough hide of any 
man’s skepticism could be pierced 
by the magic of our advertise- 
ments thus staring him in the face 
every day for a year. Sounds 
fairly plausible, doesn’t it? But } 
don’t believe he meant it, else he 
would have left one with me in- 
stead of the frayed bit of card- 
board. 

Scarcely a day goes by that I 
am not interviewed by men sell- 
‘ ing advertising of some form or 
other. They all go into more or 
less tiresome details as to the ad- 
vantages of their own proposition 
for keeping the good name of 








Prest-O-Lite before the public, 
Doesn’t it seem queer that it 
would be so good for Prest-O- 
Lite but not even worth trying 
for Blank Bros., Manufacturers 
of Advertising Novelties? 

I asked an outdoor sign man 
about this once, and he was very 
much hurt, for he felt that I was 
demanding too much. They were 
advertising in the trade journals, 
he said. I should think that a 
man could defend a proposition 
to much better advantage if he 
believed in it to such an extent 
that he used it himself. 

The buyer instinctively feels 
this lack of sincerity. He does not 
care for little novelties merely 
for themselves, but he cannot 
help vaguely wondering why this 
fellow doesn’t take his own 
medicine, and why he makes such 
a wry face when he is asked to, 

What would you think of an 
advertising agent who called in a 
rival to write the copy which ad- 
vertised his own agency, or a doc- 
tor who called in another physi- 
cian to treat him for some minor 
ill, or a banker who deposited his 
own money in some other bank? 
Would you buy a Packard car 
from a man who drives a Peer- 
less, or who walks? 

This is not a tirade against the 
man who sells advertising. He is 
always welcome in my office, and 
he would not be, I assure you, if 
I felt like doing any tirading. It 
is simply a little piece of good ad- 
vice delivered free, but worth dol- 
lars to a seller of advertising, be- 
cause he can better gain and 
hold the interest of his prospect 
if he thinks enough of his own 
product to use it himself. I 
know; for I’m the prospect. 


08> 


The Sunset Central Lines of Texas 
have reopened an advertising depart- 
ment to be conducted at Houston by 
C. P. Boykin, a newspaper man from 
New Orleans, and formerly of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch and the Mobile Herald. 





The Keefer Publicity Service, Inc., 
has been started in Richmond, Va., to 
do a general advertising business, by 
C. A. Keefer, of Ashland, Wis.; J. A. 
Morrissette, of Richmond; P. Demp- 
sey, of Ashland, and Warren H. Mer- 
cer, of Richmond. 
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Exact 


No one nowadays seriously questions the buying power of the farmer. 
That is taken for granted. 

Many campaigns are either not started at all or they fail of their fullest 
possible success because of lack of exact, reliable and detailed information 
about the farmer. We have on file thousands and thousands of letters 
from farmers; from dealers in various lines; from bankers and from 
keepers of various official records. Every one of these letters gives us 
trustworthy information about what the farmer wants and what he needs 
in the various lines of merchandise. They not only tell what he wants, 
but what he actually buys and what he can afford to buy. 

We know the facts about the farmer as a customer for merchandise of 
quality. 


MORE THAN 


Detailed 400,000 


Our information is exact, relia- 
ble and in detail. It has cost us a 
lot of money and thought and time 
to get it. The farmers, the deal- 
ers, the bankers and others who 
have furnished it have given much 
care and attention to details and 
their co-operation is essential to ‘ a 
the success of an advertiser who PE RRASKA 
sells to the farmer. ~) 

Our files are full of this detailed 
information, and it is at the serv- 
ice of advertisers and advertising 
agents everywhere. We want all 
of the good business we can get 
for SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
but we want every advertisement 
in SUCCESSFUL FARMING to 


be profitable to the man who pays GUARANTEED 


the bill, as well as to us. 





Information 


We are glad to help lay out plans that will make it profitable or to 
furnish the data on which you may base your own plans. 

Ask us anything you want to know about SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
or the market it covers in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING 
HEART OF THE COUNTRY,” and we will tell you the truth. 


Successful Farming 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ADVERTISING MAN- 
“SWIPES.” 


THE 

AGER AND 
AND UN- 
CAN BE 
THAT REACTS 


HOW BOTH 
CONSCIOUS 
AVOIDED—-SWIPING 
AGAINST SWIPER AND TO THE 
BENEFIT OF THE ADVERTISER 
WHOSE PHRASE IS ROBBED, 


CONSCIOUS 
PLAGIARISM 


By Clarence M. Thomas. 
Advertising Manager “King Midas” 
Flour (Shane Bros. & Wilson 

Co., Philadelphia). 


Another view of the “swipe” 
evil: Give the “swiper’” rope 
enough to hang himself. It is a 


simple and efficient remedy. 

It is sometimes a very difficult 
matter to draw the line where 
originality stops and imitation be- 
gins, and all of us at times are 
doubtless guilty of innocently ap- 


propriating stuff that has gone 
before. 
The advertising man who 


wants to keep abreast of his work 
must keep himself informed on 
what is taking place in the ad- 
vertising world, and certainly no 
better way obtains than by a care- 
ful study of the better class of 
magazines devoted to this sub- 
ject, and a constant keeping in 
touch with the advertising in the 
monthly periodicals and news- 
papers, and through Printers’ 
INK. 

Now very often this reading 
and observation will impress upon 
the mind of the reader (uncon- 
sciously) a thought that will 
come up as original when he 


INK. 


starts to write copy—if the writer 
is perfectly honest in his putpose 
it is not very difficult to clear 
himself of any charge of plagiar- 
ism, but this kind of imitation 
has nothing to do with the delib- 
erate theft of designs, ideas and, 
in some cases, almost complete 
pieces of copy. 

Mr. G. K. MacEdward, of the 
Gray Motor Company, and Mr, 


C. D. Wheeler, of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works, give 
abundant proof of this in their 


letters of May 20th—both of 
which were incorporated in the re- 
cent Printers’ INK article. 

We meet this advertising 
“swiper” in our own line quite 
frequently, but are inclined to 
take a more charitable view of 
him than we generally see ex- 
pressed in the printed page. We 
advertise “King Midas” as “the 
highest priced flour in America 
and worth all it costs”’—and the 
way this child of our own crea- 
tion is made to serve other pur- 
poses is indeed interesting, but 
not, we think, very hard on the 
child. 

One merchant in our 
cently came out with a 
Coffee” which he advertised as— 
“not the highest priced in Amer- 
ica, but worth more than it costs.” 
This advertiser evidently had one 
of two ideas: Either he thought 
the phrase good enough to adopt, 
which is. most likely, or he hoped 
to get some benefit of the effect 
we had produced by this kind of 
advertising. 

Every time we saw his ad dis- 


city re- 
“Quarter 











We write letters 


prefaced with 


We write letters that: 


Been at it seven years 
actually deliver the 


“One good business 
“Writers 


119 Nassav 





“ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND CHECK” 


that 
“enclosed please find check.” 
Increase 
Decrease your selling expense. 


-business growing fast because we 
and frame letters 
Remember the words of Marshall Field: 

bringing 
a million dollars, and one man may write it.” 


The. Business Development Company of America 


of Letters 


Established 
Steegr : 
Phone 5374 Cortland 


goods 


bring back replies 


your business. 


Augment your profits. 
that sell. 


letter may be worth 


that Pull” 


I9O0I 


New. Youre Cte2z 
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played, we felt a sense of grati- 


‘tude to him for the way he was 


advertising our product, as we 
felt like Mr. MacEdward, that 
“We have spent a lot of money 
in making this ad well known. It 
has acquired the value of a trade- 
mark.” : : 

Now the effect is simply this: 
We do not think it an over- 
statement to say that virtually all 
of this city’s reading public is ac- 
quainted with the phrase—‘King 
Midas—the highest priced flour 
in America and worth all it 
costs”; therefore, when another 
advertiser came out with sub- 
stantially the same thing the peo- 
ple read it and thought where 
they had seen that phrase before. 
This thinking, of course, caused 
“King Midas” to come to their 
minds and the “Swiper” was un- 
knowingly making them think of 
our flour and _ forgetting his 
coffee. 

This statement is not the writ- 
er’s opinion of this, nor is it the 
opinion of anyone connected 
with our organization. We 
learned of it through the grocer— 
through our friends—and even 
overheard it ourselves on the 
street cars. 

Every little while some new in- 
terpretation of our phrase ap- 
pears, for all of which we are 
thankful. We have no sympathy 
with the man who takes the other 
fellow’s belongings, whether it is 
his advertising ideas or his purse; 
it is dishonest any way you view it 
and will eventually fall of its own 
weight. So bear with him a lit- 
tle while longer if the man who 
does his own advertising is doing 
the “swipe” act—the spot light of 
publicity will shame him into 
stopping it, and if the man he is 
paying does it, it won’t take the 
boss long to get onto his lack of 
originality and he will quickly be 
relegated to his proper place— 
outside. 

——_+o»>—___ 


The closing session, June 13th, of 
the West Side Forum of the Y. M. 
C. A., New York, was addressed by 
John Lee Mahin, of Chicago, on the 
Subject “Advertising, an Organized 
Form of Salesmanship.” The Forum 
has finished an unusually successful 
season. 





You know the impor- 
tance of concentration in 
your advertising. The 
circulation efforts for 
Human Life are concen- 
trated. Human Life con- 
sists entirely of personal- 
ity sketches. Each per- 
sonality has a local inter- 
est. We have a list of 
subscription agents who 
are informed regarding 
the contents of Human 
Life, and the appeal in 
their locality. Each ar- 
ticle in Human Life 
secures circulation inde- 
pendent of the balance of 
the magazine. Is there a 
stronger appeal in any 
publication? 
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The First Real Aigo 


of a FARM PAPER 


Will be the ORANGE JUDD WEEK- 
LIES’ AUTOMOBILE NUM- 

BER that will appear August 4 

20, 1910, forms closing @ 

August 10. It will be the 4 

most elaborate and com- , 

prehensive automo- @ 

bile issue ever gotten 

out by a farm paper. 4 

. It will have a beautiful 

three -colored halftone 

cover and be crammed full 

of red hot, interesting auto- 

mobile news so attractively and 

suggestively presented and entic- 

ingly illustrated— with special 
reference to the farmer—that every 
farmer who reads it will perforce ask 

_ himself,“ What car shall I buy ?” It will 
be a reliable automobile guide from the 
farmer’s standpoint and an issue that will be 
preserved by every prospective buyer of a car. 


Orange Judd Weeki 


That Will Appear AUl 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS WANT FARM PAPER ADVERTISING as is evident from our fn anything 
canvass. Here is what five dealers in different parts of the country say: The unani 
“Automobile advertising in farm papers would help us make more sales.” 
“Farm papers are the proper papers to advertise in, as the farmers certainly are buying cars.” 
“The last three farmers that purchased cars of me paid $1200 apiece for their automobiles. 1am 
satisfied that steady advertising in the better class of farm papers would be of great help to me.” }#! 
“I say, yes, automobiles ought to be advertised in farm papers—and the first tire manufacturer | 
that takes a double page spread in the farm papers and gets after the farmer good and strongisthe jf 
one that is going to get the biggest results.”’ 
This from an acetylene lighting manufacturer: ‘‘I 
knew the western farmer was prosperous, but I 
was surprised when a representative New England Western Office : 
farmer was more interested in talking with me 1209 People’s Gas Bldg., 
about what automobile he should buy than he was Chicago, Ill, 


Automobile Dealers Wan 
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omobile Number 


J , _ One that Will Make Sales 


Because there is a demand from 

our readers for information as to 

what car they shall buy. We 

have the facts to prove this. 

» A canvass we have just 

SQ) made of automobile 

dealers all over the 

country (excluding 

only those in the larg- 

er cities) shows that 

over 50% of all the cars 

they sold last year were 

sold to farmers—5,055 out of 

the 10,359 sales that the dealers 

who answered our canvass re- 

ported. Not cheap or second-hand 

cars, but high-grade, standard makes 
ranging from $1000 to $3000 each. Write 

for our automobile bulletin that gives all 
this information in detail, and shows that 
this report is conservative, and that dealers 
say lots more farmers will buy cars next year. 


t from our fin anything else. I know now the farmers are universally prosperous.”” These replies are typical. 
The unanimity of local automobile dealers in desiring farm paper advertising is the best proof of 
market for automobiles among farmers. Dealers know farm paper advertising will make sales. 

ig cars.” ‘We The Orange Judd Weeklies because of their keen grasp of agricultural conditions and the practical 

les. 1am |gpelpfulness of their reading, are read by 305,000 of the farmers who are making the most money 

» to me.” end who are spending it, too. Some of the best known automobile and tire manufacturers have proved 

nufacturer |poat their advertising in Orange Judd Weeklies makes sales. Don’t you want some of these sales ? 

rongisthe f ORANGE JUDD FARMER covers the Central West; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the 
| Middle and Southern States; NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD, the New England States. 305,000 


COMPAN Y circulation weekly guaranteed. Remember Orange 


Judd Weeklies’ Automobile Number will appear August 


Eastern Office 5 20, forms closing August 10. Ask your agent or 


1-57 W. Worthington 
Springfi 


treet, 
» Mass. 


take it up with us direct today. 


anFarm Paper Advertising 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



































GOOD RETAIL SERVICE 
AND THE CHAIN 
STORE. 





CLERKS KEYED UP TO BECOME THE 
ADEQUATE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE HEADS OF  BUSINESS— 
BROWNING, KING'S PERSONAL 
CONTACT SYSTEM—RIKER’S ABAN- 
DONS SUBSTITUTE COMMISSION 
PLAN—REGAL BONUS AND CLOTHES- 
AT-WHOLESALE PLAN—THE “RED 
LETTER” OF UNITED CIGAR 
STORES — FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHAIN STORE. 

By S. C. Lambert. 
Ill. 


That young man who_ looks 
after you in a Regal Shoe, a 
United Cigar, a Riker drug or 
any one of a dozen well-known 
chain of stores is the veritable 
soul and center of the chain store 
idea. 

The mountain has heaved and 
produced a clerk; but in that 
clerk is focused the company it- 
self, which, sitting in its sky- 


scraper office, many miles away,' 


knows perfectly well that, to you, 
the clerk is the impersonation of 
the man or men “higher up.” You 
don’t care how persuasively rea- 
sonable the ads read, or how 
splendid and willing to serve are 
the officers of a concern—if these 
these things are not perfectly mir- 
rored and made real and concrete 
to you when you come to the store 
to buy. 

Realization of this by manufac- 
turers and progressive retailers 
created the chain store; and now 
many a session of chain store 
managers is taken up with the 
further development of this same 
all - important subject. The 
thought and practical soluticns 
which these chain store men are 
working out reach to the very 
vitals of modern selling. 

That the problem is not easy is 
proved by the varying solutions 
worked out by different concerns. 
For purposes of contrast, the 


ideas of Browning, King & Co., 
of New York, and those of Wil- 
liam B. Riker & Sons, druggists, 
with twenty-three stores, may be 
here described. 
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Browning, King & Co., cloth- 


ing manufacturers and _ retail- 
ers, with seventeen stores in 
fifteen cities, believe that the 


salesman should make and hold 
friends. A salesman’s work is 
judged to a considerable degree 
by the number of customers who 
come into the store and ask for 
him by name. A Browning, King 
clerk, therefore, wherever he is, 
strives to enlarge his circle of ac- 
quaintances. He uses one to se- 
cure another. His ability to please 
those who seek him out is sup- 
posed to be one of the most desir- 
able of selling accomplishments. 

And as far as can be learned 
this policy has been successful. A 
customer who likes the personal 
touch in store service is doubt- 
less knit more closely to the firm 
than otherwise. Certainly Brown- 
ing, King & Co. have only satisfac- 
tion to express. The sales evi- 
dence the strength of the plan, 
and surely sales are the thing. 

This ‘selling policy is not dis- 
tinctively a latter day develop- 
ment. It governed in the old days 
when a “big” firm was still cov- 
ered by one roof. It is evidently 
an outgrowth of Browning, King 
& Co.’s former condition as a 
concern operating in only one 
town. 

On the other hand, “Riker’s,” 
as this drug store chain is famil- 
iarly called, has been made to 
order, as it were. Riker’s de- 
velopment has been much more 
rapid. Unlike Browning, King & 
Co., this concern did not have old 
methods of store service to work 
over and adapt td the needs of a 
store chain. A wide difference in 
governing salesmen is accordingly 
seen. Cosden, the pres- 
ident of the Riker Company, in an 
interview, said that his policy 
in governing salesmen to best 
= was fundamentally mechan- 
ical. 

“As our business is to-day,” he 
said, “we believe that it is best to 
make the clerk in our stores a 
good cog in a large retail ma- 
chine. Don’t understand by this 
that we insist upon the salesman 
blotting himself out, as a person- 
ality. It takes intelligence to be 
a good clerk. But all we ask of 
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a salesman is that he know his 
stock, and that he sell it with 
courtesy. In other words, we say 
to our salesmen, ‘We will de- 
velop the business; the Riker 
management will take care of 
bringing customers into the store. 
You are behind the counter to 
serve the customer well with 
what he wants after he gets in.’ 
“Riker’s is now big enough to 
shape its own growth, to control 
its customers. We do not have to 
look to the clerk to build busi- 
ness. We now look to our ad- 
vertising to do this. Our adver- 
tised policy is, ‘You are safe when 
you buy at Riker’s,’ and our clerks 
co-operate in guaranteeing this 
safety. 
RIKER’S DROPS CLERK’S COMMISSION 
FOR SUBSTITUTION. 


“Riker’s was not always so big 
as it now is. Time was when we 
were not so strong. At that time 
we followed the old policy of 
making the clerk a big part in our 
business building. But through 
our advertising, our window dis- 
plays and various channels of 
publicity we are in command of 
our ship and are able to steer as 
we think best.” 

It was once the practice of the 
Riker management to make a con- 
siderable line of goods which 
were sold in its stores. The mar- 
gin of profit was naturally larger 
upon such private brands than 
upon goods of other concerns. A 
clerk was encouraged in selling 
the Riker goods wherever pos- 
sible. He was given three per 
cent commission if he succeeded 
in having a customer buy a Riker 
brand when he, perhaps, askéd for 
a_trade-marked brand known 
through general advertising. 

As long as Riker’s was com- 
paratively small, and, therefore, 
under the eve of its chiefs, this 
practice could be followed with 
no great harm. But as the stores 
multiplied and took locations in 
other cities the weakness of the 
plan became evident. A _ clerk 
anxious to get his 3 per cent 


would go farther than was wise 
in palming off on a customer 
something 
asked for. 


the latter had not 
If the customer asked 
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for a face-cream, he, perhaps, was 
persuaded that an oil for the skin 
was better. The customer left the 
store in such cases with something 
he had not really wanted; besides 
he had been bent to the will of 
the salesman, and the feeling at 
the bottom of his mind was not 
satisfactory. His desire, formed 
upon his own conclusions, had 
been brushed aside by the tom- 
mission-anxious clerk. He had 
been overborne and switched off, 
and it does not take an expert in 
psychology to understand that the 
sight of a Riker store might con- 
vey unpleasant impressions. Even 
the buyer himself might not an- 
alyze the source of his dissatisfac- 
tion. But vaguely dissatisfied it 
is safe to presume he often was. 

A review of these considera- 
tions led the Riker officials to re- 
vamp their store service. The 
commissions were taken away 
from the clerk and he was put 
back upon a plain salary basis, 
which Mr. Cosden pronounces the 
best for his stores. In the Riker 
system the salesman is now a 
part of the machine, with a fixed 
minimum of “play” for personal 
ideas. 

Riker’s store managers meet 
once a week to talk store mat- 
ters. The officers of the company 
are present, and thus keep closely 
in touch with the workings of 
their retail outlets. 


CLOTHES HELP MUCH TO MAKE 
“REGAL” CLERKS. 


The Regal Shoe Company, with 
its thirty-one stores, makes it 
worth while for a salesman to be 
his utmost as a selling factor. 
Each store manager understands 
that he is to receive a_ bonus 
graded upon the business his store 
does. At the last semi-annual 
division of bonuses, the Regal 
Company distributed $1,450 in 
New York City. One manager 
received as his share $850. The 
possibility of receiving stiff cash 
rewards is a vigorous stimulant. 
It makes the managers feel that 
the store is practically their own. 
Each manager states in writing 
that he will pass on to his clerks 
a certain percentage of his bonus. 
Such divisions are made upon the 
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THESE TWO FACTS SHOULD 
GET YOUR ADVERTISING 


ist. The dairy farmers are the acknowledged 
leaders of every agricultural community—the money 
fellows—the automobile farmers. 

2nd. Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is the national 
dairy magazine—the trade paper of these prosper- 
ous, progressive dairy farmers. It is the only dairy 
paper of general circulation published west of the 
Mississippi River. 

I do not ask for a line of advertising unless I can 
prove the truth of these two statements. If I can 
prove them, no thinking advertiser can omit Kim- 
ball’s Dairy Farrer from his list. 

It is not an ordinary farm paper going to ordinary 
farmers. yes 

It makes leaders of live farmers, as the following 


letter indicates: 


























“Jewell, Kans., June Io, 1910. 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

You talk about your paper being cheap. It 
is the most expensive one on earth, but we can- 
not stop taking it although its teachings are 
costing us thousands of dollars. It has or soon 
will have cost me $3,000. The first item was 
some registered Guernsey cattle; the second 
was an up-to-date dairy barn; the third, a silo. 
All of these have made me the laughing stock 
of the community. These few items will give 
you an idea of what your paper costs, but at 
the same time I cannot do without it. 

Yours truly, C. A. DAWDY.” 


Do you want to reach this “live wire” class of 
cream farmers? 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER, WATERLOO, IOWA 


JOHN ANDREWS, Manager 
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basis of individual sales, usually 
of sundries. 

E. M. Weeks, the Regal adver- 
tising manager, says that it is 
expected that the clerks shall pre- 
sent a good “front.” They 
should be clean and well dressed. 
A wholesale clothier has con- 
tracted with the Regal company 
to furnish clothes to Regal sales- 
men, wherever they are, at whole- 
sale rates. Thus a clerk can 
afford to dress well. For $12 he 
can get a good suit of clothes, 
worth elsewhere, perhaps, $20. 
The manager, for $20 can get 
clothes that he would have to pay 
$35 for in a retail shop. All em- 
pioyees may thus have a ward- 
robe which is good, but yet is not 
beyond their means, as would cer- 
tainly be the case without the 
buying arrangement with the 
wholesaler. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany goes to great lengths to 
make the salesmen realize that 
they are under the eye of the 
New York office. H. S. Collins, 
a vice-president, spends a con- 
siderable part of his time writing 
letters to various parts of the 
country, counselling, criticising, 
commending. The United man- 
agement has an interesting “red 
letter” plan of praising its clerks. 
There is a salesman in Chicago, 
perhaps, who has conscientiously 
knuckled down to work in the 
most approved United manner. 
He is wondering whether the 
home office knows how he is do- 
ing. Then one day in comes a 
letter in a bright red envelope. 
He, and every other clerk in the 
store, knows at once that it is a 
note of praise from New York. 
The letter may often contain only 
three or four lines. But they are 
to the point, brisk with congratu- 
lation. Red was chosen in order 
that the letter might be seen by 
everybody when delivered. “If 
Sam gets one of those, why,” the 
others argue, “may not we?” And 
that is just what the United man- 
agement desires—to have the 
others hustle and earn their meed 
of praise, too. 

It is to be noted that in none of 
the “chains” is the customer left 
to feel by chance that the sales- 








While 
chain store operators do not be- 
lieve it good policy to play upon 
the fears of the help, they make it 
easy for the public to go over the 
heads of the retail force to head- 


force is the company, 


quarters. There is, or was until 
recently, a card in every United 
Cigar store, bearing the name of 
each clerk, opposite the color of 
the buttonehole ribbon that he 
wears. A buyer is thus enabled 
to complain of or praise any in- 
dividual! clerk, as he may be im- 
pelled. In Childs’ chain of res- 
taurants a notice is printed upon 
each fare card that patrons will 
confer a favor by reporting any 
discourtesy or poor service to the 
head office, whose address is 
given. Such complaints are ac- 
corded earnest hearing. Each one 
is investigated and justice done 
the patron and salesman alike. If 
some disgruntled buyer is merely 
“telling teacher,” the managers 
are quick to discover it. 

It is on the question of service 
and knowledge of the goods that 
the chain stores are winning out. 
The chain store clerk has a big 
advantage over the clerk in the 
average individual retail shop. 
He is selling one line of gocds, 
the arguments for which he 
knows without confusion, without 
any other arguments. He also 
feels absolutely free to sell any- 
thing in the shop, whereas the in- 
dividual retailer’s clerk is often 
moved to urge a certain piece of 
merchandise upon a consumer for 
profit reasons rather than for fit 
or satisfaction. 

What the chain store develop- 
ment will lead to depends entirely 
upon the success of enterprising 
manufacturers and trade papers 
and retailers in bringing up re- 
tail service and selling co-opera- 
tion to a higher notch. 


—————$—$+2- >_< 


Gimbel Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
took possession of their new ten story 
department store at Broadway and 
Thirty-third street, New York, a fort- 
night ago, and between this and the 
formal opening of the store to custom- 
ers some interesting advertising is ex- 
pected from these quarters. Under 
George H. Perry, lately with the Siegel- 
Cooper Company, the new advertising 
department has been in process of or- 
ganization for some months. 
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A $58,000,000 Corporation Makes 
ASuggestion to Advertising Agents 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FERTILIZERS 
C. E. Ivey, Advertising Manager. 


RicHMonpD, VA., June 9, 1910. 
PrinTERS’ INK, 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 
I have yours of the 25th ulto., and beg to ask that you will 
kindly enter a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK for each of 
the following gentlernen: 


Mr. S. T. Morgan, President, 
Virginia-Ccrolina Chemical Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Chas. E. Borden, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. S. ID. Crenshaw, Secretary, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 


; Richmond, Va. 
Mr. J. Rice Smith, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
ichmond, Va. 
Mr. A. R. Ellerson, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Mr. S. W. Travers, Treasurer, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


For these subscriptions we are to pay you at the rate of $1.25 
each.* Please send your bill to me for these subscriptions. These 
names are those of our General Sales Manager, as well as the 
other officers of our Company up te the President. I know that 
this will be a great help to the Advertising Department. I wish 
very much that you had long ago invited me to do this. 

If I were interested in any Advertising Agency, I would cer- 
tainly subscribe to Printers’ Inx for each of the most prominent 
business men in my city, for it would certainly pull business 
sooner or later. 

‘ Yours truly, 
VirGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL Co. 


? 
a 


Adv. Mgr. 











*Norge.—Four subscriptions from one person at one time are accepted at the 
tate of $1.25 each. 

Twenty or more subscriptions from one person at one time are accepted at 
the rate of $1.00 each. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 12 West 3ist Street, New York 

















WHY THE ADVERTISING 
INSTITUTE PLAN 
SHOULD BE 
ADOPTED. 





DEFENSE OF KENNEDY'S IDEA OF AN 
INSTITUTE OF ADVERTISING RE- 
SEARCH—“MAGIC” AS A FACTOR 
SCORED—ASSOCIATED PRESS CITED 
AS ANALOGY OF CO-OPERATION. 


By McKee Barclay, 
President, Baltimore Advertising Club. 
In your issue of June 9th you say 
that “a majority” of those inter- 
viewed on the subject of the plan 
for an Institute for Advertising 
Research thought unfavorably of 
it. As the three interviews were 
all evidently taken from “the 
majority,” I cannot help wishing 
you had given us also the ideas of 
the minority. As a member of 
one of the two clubs that en- 
dorsed the Kennedy plan and 
pledged active efforts for its suc- 
cess, I regret the evidences of petty 
feeling shown in writing it down 
offhand as “perfect rot,” “a really 
absurd idea,” and a “visionary 
scheme,” 

The first of the three oracular 
critiques published was from Mr. 
O. C. Harn, whose primal objec- 
tion to the Institute plan was that 
he “had difficulty in concentrat- 
ing” his mind on the outline of 
the plan because of Kennedy’s 
habit of “emphasizing unim- 
portant words.” For the life of 
me I cannot see what bearing this 
has on the real point at issue, 
which is not the question of the 
strength of Kennedy’s diction. 
The efficacy of his underlined 
words might, however, be put to 
the test if we had the proposed 
Institute in running order, with a 
broad-minded, unprejudiced  di- 
rector in charge of its investiga- 
tions. The italics are the same 
that Kennedy uses in his adver- 
tising copy, and I myself am of 
the opinion that but for what Mr. 
Harn calls “Kennedy’s italicized, 
hard-to-read” style, the exponent 
of Intensive Advertising and Rea- 
son-Why copy might have become 
a successful ad-writer instead of 
being forced, as he now is, to 
farm his services out for a paltry 
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pittance of $30,000 or $40,000 a 
year, 

The plan proposed by Kennedy 
provides for collecting and collat- 
ing data bearing on specific, au- 
thenticated cases of advertising 
experience, in order that we may 
have tangible and practical cri- 
terions for our guidance. Mr, 
Harn, when he gets down to 
really relevant argument, gives as 
the gist of his objection to the 
plan the assumed fact that a mer- 
chant will not “tell his competitor 
what magic he works to get bet- 
ter results out of his salesmen and 
other members of his organiza- 
tion than the competitor gets from 
his.” 

The italics are mine—not Mr. 
Kennedy’s nor Mr. Harn’s. Now, 
if any reader of Printers’ INK 
has a doubt that the proposed In- 
stitute would fill a long felt want, 
let him read again that quoted ex- 
tract. Mr. Kennedy's labors will 
not have been in vain if, by the 
practical analysis of advertising 
cause and effect which his plan 
makes possible, we may be en- 
abled to, bury forever the hoary 
delusion that merchants work 
“magic” to get results. It is time 
such superstitions were relegated 
to advertising folklore and for- 
gotten by practical men. Tomtom 
beating and charm-brewing by 
publicity medicine-men have seen 
their day, and for that let every 
man who expects to buy or sell a 
dollar’s worth of space return 
thanks. 

H. M. Horr shows no spleen in 
his criticism of the proposition, 
but finds the same objection that 
is discovered by most of those 
who have only superficially stud- 
ied the proposition. He says: 

“Does Mr. Kennedy think for a 
minute that those advertisers who 
have spent thousands of dollars 
in getting their own valuable ex- 
perience in advertising will give 
up the benefit of this experience 
simply for the common good of 
the business world?” 

I would like those who think 
Mr. Horr has made a strong point 
to reflect for a moment on the 
workings of the Associated Press. 
Practical, hard-headed business 
men jump at the chance to get in 
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SERVICE TO 
READERS 


eG ; 

. Is of first importance to an agricultural 
paper. It must present articles that will 
make or save its subscribers money. 


The May First issue of 


Farm, Stock “2 Home 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








« is an illustration of what an ably edited 
farm paper can do. 


The elevator and milling interests an-. 
nounced that next fall wheat containing 
seeds of kinghead would not be deliverable 
on contract less usual dockage for weed 
seeds, as kinghead cannot be separated from 
wheat. 


FARM, STOCK AND HOME was the 
only agricultural paper in Minnesota to 
realize the significance and seriousness of 
this matter, and devoted several columns of 
space telling how to kill the kinghead. 


It is this kind of work that makes FARM, 
STOCK AND HOME the power it is in 
its territory. 


100,000 circulation. Do not overlook the 
July and August special full-page rate of 
$200.00 per page. The regular page rate 
is $265.00. 
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the A. P.’s charmed circle, and 
pay cheerfully great sums of 
money for franchises to secure the 
right to trade what is, till it is 
traded, exclusive news. The big 
credit associations are simply or- 
ganizations of men who are 
banded together to give away 
their own “secrets.” But every 
man who is giving away his se- 
crets is the recipient of the secrets 
of scores of other men—some of 
them, probably, bigger and abler 
men. Numerous instances of this 
sort of thing might be cited in 
mercantile and commercial life, 
and the same spirit would develop 
in the advertising field with the 
trading of advertising experi- 
ences. The man who contributed 
his data would have access to the 
data of scores of others and would 
not be, as so many a short-sighted 
advertising camel now is, living on 
his own fat. 

I fear that Mr. Manley M. Gil- 
lam, the third critic, is a believer 
in relying only on the camel hump 
reservoir. He argues against tak- 
ing heed of the experience of 
Others in this wise: 

“I believe advertising experi- 
ence is much like a suit of armor. 
This suit of armor suits me; that 
suits you. If I try to put on your 
suit, the headpiece is round when 
it ought to be long and thin to 
suit my head; the breastpiece 
weighs on me here, and the 
greaves pinch me there. I’m thor- 
oughly uncomfortable and out of 
my element.” 

This argument has more or less 
strength in it, but suppose Mr. 
Gillam became possessed with the 
idea that armor was the only 
thing to wear. Though his head 
might be so “long and thin” that 
he could drink out of a wagon- 
rut, he might insist on fitting his 
helmet on every round head within 
reach, if he had no means of find- 
ing out that there were other and 
more comfortable styles of head- 
gear. If, however, from the ex- 
perience of others he learned that 
a Panama or a slouch. hat was 
preferable to a helmet, he would, 
I am sure, discard his cumber- 
some and out-of-date headgear. 

But to return to “the man who 
will not give up”: 





As a matter of fact, the bigger a 
man is intellectually, the less of a 
know-it-all he is. What might 
be learned from the experience of 
the opinionated, narrow fellow 
who considers himself a worker of 
magic and the custodian of the 
only advertising methods that 
bring results is not worth the time 
it would take to hear him deliver 
himself of his dictum. 

To be fair in discussing the In- 
stitute matter, the worst than can 
be said of Kennedy’s plan is that 
its success or failure depends 
largely—I might say entirely—on 
the selection of a director who 
could secure the necessary data. 
This means that he must be an 
able man and a big man in many 
ways. He must be a man who in- 
spires confidence just as surely as 
he must be a competent judge of 
what will be of value in the way 
of data. There are men among 
the many working in the advertis- 
ing field who fit this description. 
No little fellow could fill the bill. 

(at) 


A recent meeting of advertising men 
employed by the members of the In- 
dianapolis Trade Association resulted 
in the formation of the Advertising 
Men’s Bureau of that Association. The 
Bureau proposes to suggest methods of 
advertising Indianapolis and to give 
publicity to various events in which the 
Association is interested. 


The Old Town Merchants’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Baltimore, re- 
cently elected a committee on adver- 
tising which will boom the business in- 
terests of its district. 


The Board of Trade of the city of 
St. John, N. B., has started out to raise 
an advertising fund of $10,000. 


The first issue of Frank A. Munsey’s 
new venture, a one-cent Sunday news- 
paper in Boston—the Boston Jeurnal 
—has turned out very favorably. The 
first issue—that of May 8th—had a cir- 
culation of 117,099. 


The Studebaker Automobile Company 
has chartered and fitted up an extra 
large railroad express car capable of 
carrying three Studebaker autos, on a 
show trip in the territory controlled 
by the Company’s Pittsburg branch. 
The express car is handsomely deco- 
rated and evokes considerable interest 
in every town visited. 





S. C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, addressed the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, Boston, June 16th, 
on the subject ‘Believable Advertis- 
ing.” 
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Association of American Advertisers 


1128-1129 Park Row Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Examiner’s Report on the Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., 
from May 1, 1909, to April 30, I9gIo. 
Examined May 23-4, 1910. 








SEMI-MONTHLY. 





Paid (Average) Unpaid (Average) 
Mail Subscribers, 108,978 Advertisers, ‘ . 340 
Exchanges, ; . 280 

Agents, : , . 380 

(FIGURES NET) Samples, ; , - 7,987 
Total Paid 108,978 Total Unpaid 8,987 


Total average circulation, paid and unpaid, 117,965. 

The average circulation, paid and unpaid, for last month 
of period examined, is 127,231. 

The unpaid circulation remains about the same. 

The gain in paid circulation for last month examined over 
first month examined is 26,106. 

The circulation at the time of the examination ran about 
as follows: 


Ne Sad 5S aie. sid ea ee pmo ee 30,000 
|”. SER ae een Aer a ge were ar 25,000 
PAN asa es 5065518 k5w pd ea ORR 18,500 
ES) > Sy iicd oss ine Gee Rowncneie 14,500 
pe 1 Sn en 13,900 
SOUTH GAROLINA 6% occ ccecscles 7,500 
LOUIBEANA. 6ccccccce SAVERS Serta 7,500 
ee TES armenian hn ta RRS Gh ON 3,000 
PR eek Siw vos ence paneeaes 3,000 


‘alan Scattering. 


The Southern Ruralist, established in 1893, is a farm journal 
published semi-monthly on the 1st and 15th by the Southern 
Ruralist Company, F. J. Merriam, President and General 
Manager; C. K. Weller, Secretary. 

It varies from 24 to 40 pages, four columns, 13 ems wide, 
188 agate lines deep. Forms close 10 days before date of 
issue. 

The subscription price is $1.00 per year, payable in advance. 

The following members of the Association used space dur- 
ing the period covered by the examination: 

The Chattanooga Medicine Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Emerson Drug Co., 
World’s Dispensary Medical Ass'n, Parke, Davis & Co., 


A. N. DRAKE, me 
J. M. CAMPBEL 


eer; EMERY MAPLES 
{sexx} F. H. SQUIER 
atuane L. C. McCHESNEY 


Committee on Circulations. 


Dated, New York, May 31, rg10. 
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ELECTRIC AUTO ADVER- 
TISING FROM A NEW 
ANGLE. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
URGES ELECTRIC VEHICLES IN OR- 
DER TO SELL MORE CURRENT— 
COST DISCUSSED—GASOLENE AU- 
TOS FIGHTING BACK WITH ADS. 


In Philadelphia the leading 
electric company is running an 
educational series of ads on the 
advantages of the electric run- 
about. The copy is strong and 
vigorous’: and points out the 
economy of an electrically pro- 
pelled car as well as the advisa- 





Why Not Use an “Electric”? 


The Electric vehicle for city use and light sub- 
urban work with its solid tires (or pneumatic if 
desired), its ease of operation, its new and efficient 
batteries, its automatic charging device, etc, is in a 
class by itself for use by the family. 

A full battery chasge for an Electric Runabout 
is 16 kilo-watt hours which, at our special rate of 6 
cents per kilo-watt hour, would cost 96 cents. This 
will give an average mileage of 100 miles, or an 
average of approximately one cent per mile for cur- 
rent. The cost of maintenance is very much lower 
than that of a gasoline motor car 

, Fer everything Electrical in Philaaeiphia, con- 
it: 





bility of using one in the city fa- 
mous for its asphalted streets. 

The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany is not interested in the manu- 
facture of electric cars, and is 
advertising simply to sell elec- 
tric current. It tells how much 
it will cost, and thus gives elec- 
tric vehicle makers a boost at 
their strongest element of resist- 
ance. 

As this cost is lower than the 
output for the maintenance of a 
gasolene car, the ads are attract- 
ing more than usual attention 
among prospective buyers of 
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small cars. And to enhance the 
interest, the electric car makers 
are themselves contributing their 
advertising cards and broaden- 
ing the sphere of influence. 

Already the “gasolene” folks 
are coming back with strong 
arguments, and it looks as if a 
pretty war in auto circles js 
about to begin. 

——__+ er -— 


TRICKING THE GROCER. 





There was recently placed on the mar- 
ket a branded package of a standard 
grocery commodity which had formerly 
been sold only in bulk. When the sell- 
ing agent arrived at the grocery stores 
the grocers expected as usual that the 
selling talk would describe the elaborate 
consumer advertising in progress and 
then end with the remark that the mar- 
= for the dealer was necessarily small, 

ut the quantity sold would certainly 
be great. The agent, instead, ended his 
talk by stating that the price of the 
package goods would be less for equi- 
valent — than the grocer had been 
accustomed to pay for the bulk goods. 
This was indeed a happy surprise and 


the agent had no difficulty in booking . 


large orders for the new package. 

The campaign as outlined was faith- 
fully carried out by the manufacturer 
and for a few weeks the retailer had a 
very attractive profit from the sales. 
Then came the trouble. After the’ de- 
mand was fully started and the grocer 
had committed himself by fully recom- 
mending the goods, notice was received 
from the’ manufacturer that the price 
would thereafter be advanced about 25 
per cent. Grocers, in describing the 
incident, usually employ the word 
“stung’’ at this point. 

While the manufacturer had given no 
guarantee of a fixed wholesale price 
he had fully established the retail price, 
and had put his goods on the grocer’s 
shelves by giving a wrong impression. 
It is a trick which all retailers will 
resent. It violates the unwritten ethics 
of trading. We are told that such 
practices are becoming quite common, 
and that the lot of the small retail 
grocer is not an nor A one. The situa- 
tion presents a problem which is hard 
to solve. The campaign of the manu- 
facturer who uses such methods may as 
a whole not be profitable, but neverthe- 
less the grocer has been stung and the 
pain of the sting may last beyond the 
time when a new get-rich-quick scheme 
appears.—Dry Goods Reporter. 

a SS es 

W. E. Lowes has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to be in 
charge of the advertising of the road. 
As far as is known this is the first 
time, it is said, that an official has 
been promoted from the advertising de- 
partment to the passenger department 
of a railroad. The B. & O. advertising 
in New York City will continue to be 
placed by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
any, in connection with that of the 
Jersey Central Railroad. 























WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
THEIR FOLLOW-UP? 


Battimore, Mp., June 17, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Two actual occurrences, showing why 
some large advertisers do not get full 
value for their advertising. In the Sat- 
urday Evening Post were published two 
advertisements, one by Dioxogen and 
the other by a patent wall material firm. 

A printed coupon taken from the 
Post was mailed to the Dioxogen firm 
containing the request for a sample, as 
advertised. No reply. 

A similar coupon was mailed to the 
wall material firm and no reply was 
sent to several requests for samples 
and prices. 

In both instances the article was 
really wanted and the advertised ar- 
ticles would have been used, undoubt- 
edly, following satisfactory samples. 

Suitess these two instances were 
duplicated in dozens of others. 

Cuartes L. WILHELM. 


2 os 
AMERICAN VS. FOREIGN 
CHAMPAGNES. 


New York, June 10, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article in your issue of June 8th 
by A. Rowden King on ‘Advertising 
a Surer Protection than Tariff’? con- 
tains at least one mistake, which should 
not pass uncorrected. Mr. King, to 
illustrate his argument, says: ‘“Al- 
though the imports of foreign-made 
champagnes may not have fallen off 
tremendously of late years, they would 
undoubtedly have been much larger 
if the California champagnes had 
not come to be such aggressive factors 
in the field by employing advertising 
methods.” 

The joke of the thing is that very 
little champagne is made in California, 
Therefore the California champagnes, 
which Mr. King thinks have become 
“such aggressive factors,” are really no 
factors at all. Certainly none of them 
has ever been advertised to any ex- 
tent. We would ask Mr. King to name 
just one brand of California Cham- 
pagne, which is even known by name 
by the general public. 

The truth is, two-thirds of all the 
American champagne is made in New 
York state, in what is known as the 
Lake Keuka district. The rest is made 
in Ohio and Missouri, while one or two 
concerns in California are producing 
champagne in limited quantities. 

Therefore, it is the New York cham- 
pagnes which have become aggressive 
factors in the field by employing ad- 
vertising methods. Some four or five 
different New York brands have a large 
sale, and in quality are regarded as 
good as the imported. In fact, some 
people think the greatest difference be- 
tween the imported and the domestic 
champagne is the price. 

Louis JaMEs. 





F. A. Slater, who for ten years past 
has been publicity head for Rothschild 
& Co., Chicago, has resigned that post 
to become identified with the Benson & 
Easton Agency. 
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May 
Advertising 
Gain 
In May, 1910, adver- 


tising in TheChicago 
Record-Herald 


Gained 22,189 


AGATE LINES 
over May, 1909— 
the nineteenth con- 


secutive month of 
advertising gains in 


Chleago Recard-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 














IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, for the 
Southern District of New York. 
—In Bankruptcy.—In the Mat- 
ter of Travel Bureau, Ince., 
Bankrupt. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
pursuant to order of Judge 
Hough, that on Friday, July 
Ist, 1910, at 10:30 o’clock in 
the forenoon, Charles Shon- 
good, Auctioneer, will sell at 
public auction at No. 333 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, the assets of the above 
named bankrupt, consisting 
principally of the goodwill of 
the business including the 
right to the exclusive publi- 
eation of the said magazine 
and the exclusive right to the 
use of the name “Travel 
Magazine”; the subscription 
list containing the names of 
15,000 subscribers; the adver- 
tising contracts for advertise- 
ments in the Travel Magazine; 
the half tone cuts used in the 
publication of the said maga- 
zine; all copies of the said 
magazine now on hand; all 
office furniture and fixtures. 


JESSE WATSON, 
Receiver, 
SAUL S. MYERS, 
Attorney for 
Receiver, 


60 Wall St. 
New York. 
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FASTEST 
ENGRAVERS 
ON EARTH 





We are probably doing the 
largest photo engraving busi- 
ness in the United States to- 
day, because we have spared 
neither pains nor money to 
advance our plant to the ut- 
most notch in speed, up-to- 
dateness, and efficiency. 


We now have 


Two Plants 


One for speed and one for 
quality work. 


An Art Department 
That creates and embel- 
lishes ideas. 

A New Color Department 
With new methods. 


All Operating 24 Hours 


continuously, including 
Sundays and holidays. Al- 
ways at your disposal. 


Allow Us to Bid 


on your next order, and 
you will become a perma- 
nent, satisfied customer. 


Powers Photo-Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., New York 
Telephones, 4200, 4201, 4202, 4203, 4204 Beekman 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY DIN- 
NER TO FREEMAN. 


300 GATHER TO GIVE TESTIMONIAL 
TO VETERAN ADVERTISING MAN— 
AN “EXTRA” ISSUED—RING PRE- 
SENTED—FREEMAN ON ADVERTIS- 
ING PROGRESS, 








On Tuesday, June 21st, 300 con- 
freres celebrated a dinner, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in honor of Wil- 
liam CC, Freeman, advertising 
manager of the New York Mail, 
in recognition of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the advertising 
business, 

A number of advertisers were 
there to whom Mr. Freeman had 
sold space years ago, some of 
whom are using space in the pa- 
per he represents to-day. 

One of the hits of the evening 
was the entrance of about a dozen 
newsboys into the banquet room 
with hundreds of copies of the 
Evening Mail, calling out, “Free- 
man Extra!” All about Free- 
man!” “Get the Evening Mail!” 
This “extra” was very cleverly 
gotten up by Mr. W. D. Walker, 
of Brill Brothers. A large num- 
ber of men attended this dinner, 
notwithstanding the excess of the 
heat that day, and, with Philip A. 
Conne as toastmaster, it was cer- 
tainly a splendid tribute to Mr. 
Freeman. 

Some of the speakers of the 
evening were Patrick F. Murphy, 
who made one of his usual pun- 
gent after-dinner talks. After 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Flannigan, of 
the Brooklyn Citizen; the Rev. 
Dr. Farrar, of Brooklyn, and A. 
E. Sproul paid their respects to 
Mr. Freeman and to his motto of 
honesty in advertising. Mr. 
Sproul read a poem which he 
had composed for the occasion. 

O. J. Gude, who was introduced 
by the toastmaster, presented Mr. 
Freeman with a diamond ring, 
which was a gift from his friends 
at the dinner, as a token of their 
high regard for him as a man 
who is trying to do all that is 
possible to advance the interest 
of advertising. 

Mr. Freeman was then called 
upon and he said in part: 

“Honest advertising is business 
religion—so is the printing of 
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clean, wholesome, reliable news 
in all publications. It is just as 
important as following the teach- 
ings of that religion which gov- 
erns our private lives. 

“Honest publishers and honest 
advertisers are inherently honest. 
They are honest both publicly and 
privately, simply because they 
cannot help it. 

“We have passed through a long 
period of deception and have now 
entered an era of faith and con- 
fidence. We now accept only the 
sincere things and reject the un- 
true. 

“We are awakened to the nec- 
essity of branding a lie as a lie, 
and truth as truth. 

“Publishers and advertisers 
now feel that they must render 
an accounting to the public. They 
know that never again will the 
people pin faith to the printed 
words that are not absolutely 
founded on truth. 

“The passing of twenty-five 
years in our profession has seen 
us develop from peddlers to con- 
fidential advisers of big business 
interests. 

“It has witnessed the sneer give 
way to respect. 

“It has witnessed us advance 
from the boot-kick to the hearty 
welcome. 

“It has demonstrated how a 
cause triumphs when fought for 
by earnest men. 

“It has made business emerge 
from tricky methods to the square 
deal, 

“It has made publishers recog- 
nize that advertising power is as 
great as editorial power. 

“It has placed American busi- 
ness men where the public has 
faith in them and approves of 
them. 

“It has made truth triumph over 
the lie. 

“It has stamped our profession 
as the greatest business force of 
the world. 

“But—why go on? 

“There is a dawn to a new day 
in both the publishing and adver- 
tising worlds and the sincere 
workers in both fields are meet- 
ing conditions courageously and 
are standing for the principles 
that business religion calls for.” 











A Farm Paper Which 
Is a Repeater 


Last year 79% of the 
Minnesota and Dakota 
Farmer's subscribers re- 
newed for three years, 
paid in advance—to say 
nothing of an additional 
increase of nearly 30 
per cent. 


And our advertisers 
aren’t far behind. The 
Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., William Galloway, 
Gordon, Vantine & Co., 
Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Co., Wilbur Stock 
Food Co. and a host of 
others, with us _ for 
many seasons, have re- 
served larger space for 
the coming one. The 


Minnesota 
and Dakota 
Farmer 


is published at Brookings, S. D. 
—in the heart of the Dakota 
agricultural district. 

As for the prosperity of the 
farmers in this section—three 
students of the State Agricul- 
tural College, located here at 
Brookings, received as _ gradua- 
tion presents an automobile and 
trips to Europe, respectively. 
And those are typical instances. 


Further information 
about our paper and 
the field it covers will 
be gladly supplied di- 
rect from our home of- 
fice at Brookings, S. D., 
Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau St., New York 
City; or W. E. Herman, 
112 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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THE PROPOSED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS. 





LIST OF THOSE WHO HAVE AGREED 
TO JOIN—OBJECTS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION—WIDE SCOPE PLANNED 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION, 


Some representative advertising 
managers met at Detroit on June 
24th to discuss a proposed affilia- 
tion under the name of National 
Association of Advertising Mana- 
gers. The acting secretary, C. W. 
Dearden, has caused circulars and 
form letters to be sent to every 
important advertising manager in 
the country. Before the call to 
Detroit it seemed certain, from 
the acceptances which had already 
been received, that the associa- 
tion would actually be formed. 
The ideal announced is that the 
organization shall be national in 
its scope with every legitimate ad- 
vertiser of importance as a mem- 
ber. A tentative constitution has 
been drawn up and was submitted 
to advertising managers at the 
same time as the letters of in- 
vitation to join. 

The object of the association, as 
expressed in the preamble to the 
constitution, is: “To advance 
the knowledge of advertising as 
far as may be possible to an exact 
science, to the end that the in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations 
represented in its membership may 
expend their advertising appro- 
priations more intelligently and 
more effectively.” 

To accomplish this the associa- 
tion shall 


(a) Investigate the circulation and 
standing of newspapers, magazines, 
trade papers and other publications, 
and report on the same to its members. 

(b) Ascertain from members the 
rates charged, discounts given, and 
services rendered to its members by 
publications, for the purpose of making 
comparisons and insuring that a uni- 
form price is charged all members for 
the same quality and quantity of ser- 
vice. 

(c) Educate publishers, in such man- 
ner as may seem wise, that their best 
interests lie in maintaining uniform 
rate cards; in eliminating advertise- 
ments which are dishonest, misleading 
or offensive to accepted standards of 
pro riety; in adopting a strict and 
uniform policy of recognition and 
treatment of advertising agencies, and 
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in breaking up all practices contrary * 
to the spirit of a square deal to every- 
one. 

(d) Collect data from members and 
others, so far as possible, with respect 
to their experience in the use of news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, street 
cars and other media of advertising; 
classifying and arranging the same in 
such a way as to be accessible to mem- 
bers. 

(e) Encourage among its members a 
spirit of good fellowship and fraternal 
feeling, to the end that they may ex- 
change such ideas and information as 
will be mutually beneficial. 


Regarding membership the con- 
stitution says: 


One duly. accredited representative 
of the advertising interests of such 
concerns as are described in Section 2 
of this article, shall be eligible to mem- 
bership; and his membership shall de- 
pend upon and be limited by his con- 
nections with such business concern, 

Accredited representatives of  cor- 
porations, firms or individuals expend- 
ing $50,000 or more per annum in 
general advertising, except as herein- 
after specified to the contrary, shall be 
eligible to membership. 

Publishers or publications in which 
advertising space is sold, proprietors 
of billboards, street car or other ad- 
vertising space, manufacturers of ad- 
vertising printed matter, novelties or 
other advertising merchandise, adver- 
tising agents, general or special, and 
sellers of any other sort of advertising 
service shall be ineligible to represen- 
tation in this association. 

Eligible candidates for membership, 
who shall have received the affirmative 
votes of two-thirds of the members 
of the Executive Committee shall be 
declared elected to membership. 


The fee for membership is 
placed at $50. 

Following are firms or com- 
panies whose advertising mana- 
gers have agreed to join the pro- 
posed association: 


Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
American Piano Company, New York 


City. 

Atlas Portland Cement Company, New 
York City. 

Burroughs Adéing Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. Black Company, Cleveland, O. 

Baird-North Company, Providence, 


Ra 
— Specialty Company, . Buffalo, 


Churchill & Alden Company, Cam- 
pello, Mass. 

Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Jos. Campbell Company, Camden, N. J. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

= ly gama Rupper Company, Ak- 


oO. 
The "C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Company, 
Shirley, Mass. 
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N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Fels Naptha Soap Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. =e : 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 


io. 
Gage Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Glidden Varnish Company, Cleveland, 
hio. 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York City. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 


pany, Worcester, Mass. 
E. Howard Watch Works, 


Waltham, 
Mass. ; 

International Trust Company, Denver, 
olo. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kalamazoo, 


ich. 
Mittineague Paper Company, Mitti- 
neague, Mass. 
McCray Refrigerator Company, Ken- 


dallville, Ind. 
The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
E. A. Mallory & Sons Co., Danbury, 
onn. 
Merrill-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
National Lead Company, New York 
City. 
National 
ange, N. J. 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 
Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York City. 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 
City. 

Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 


Phonograph Company, Or- 


Ohio. 
Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Studebaker Automobile Company, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

I, B. Stearns Company, Cleveland, O. 


Stetson Shoe Company, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
Simmonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, 


Mass. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, 

Victor Talkin Machine 
Camden, N. J. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Company, 


a 
KENNEDY GOES BACK TO LORD 
& THOMAS. 





The announcement has been made 
within the week by John E. Kennedy, 
the well-known advertising writer now 
with the Baltimore Bargain House, of 
Baltimore, that he has signed a con- 
tract with the Lord & Thomas Agency 
to go to New York. He will leave 
Baltimore, he expects, about September 
Ist. His salary is announced to be 
$40,000 a year. 

Mr. Kennedy went to Baltimore two 
years ago from New York. About 
four years ago he was connected with 
the Chicago office of Lord & Thomas 
at a salary then considered among the 
highest in the field. For three years 
he worked independently for_ various 
clients. Mr. Kennedy is a Canadian 
by birth, and was much in the limelight 
during the time of the “reason-why” 
copy propaganda. 











write. 


F the quality of the matter that goes into your 
business correspondence is up to the standard 
of the stationery on which it is written—and 

that stationery is STRATHMORE PARCH- 

MENT, the best bond paper made, your letters 

will show the highest percentage of efficiency. 

The test book shows all three finishes, Parch- 
ment, Linen and Telanian, on full sized sample 
letter heads, with blank sheets for testing. Your 
paper man will furnish it or we'll send it if you'll 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quaity”’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Press The so 
‘6 »» but very limite 
Agent Fan legitimate func- 
Answered tion of the press 


agent has been much amplified and 
ornamented by a contributor who 
does considerable “fanning” for 
press agents in his article this 
week, 

That newspaper which not only 
prints verbatim but fervently 
gives thanks for the press agents’ 
version of a legitimate news event 
he is paid to write up, is 
badly managed. In many cases, it 
is true, a press agent writes just 
as the city editor loves to have 
reporters write; but the very fact 
that the press agent is paid to 
do the writing proves that his em- 
ployer hopes for more than the 
livest city editor would ordinarily 
seek and print unsolicited. 

It is all very legitimate and 
worthy for expositions, public in- 
stitutions, charities, etc., to have 
publicity men to give intelligent 
attention to what the newspapers 
themselves desire and seek, but 
a proposition like that of the 
raisin growers is vastly different. 
The raisin growers have no more 
claim on newspapers than the pea- 
nut or the asparagus growers or 
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farmers—or _ the 


sassafras 
whole long string of manufac- 
turers from pins to locomotives, 
Why charge Campbell’s Soup for 
display and give the raisin grow- 
ers space free to increase their 


the 


sales? Is there anyone still pur- 
blind enough to fail to see this 
inconsistency ? 

A rather conclusive answer is 
given to the press agent argument 
in the interesting ‘““Manager’s Cor- 
ner” in the Seattle Times re- 
cently: 


_ I was pleased to note in a recent 
issue of Printers’ InK a complete 
diagnosis of the “Raisin Day” fiasco 
—a press agent publicity campaign that 
failed. As usually in these cases the 
agent got the money, the advertisin 
medium got worked, and the owner o 
the goods got left. 

About the 25th of April, 1909, I 
received a letter setting forth in a 
very convincing manner that California 
was going to designate April 30th as 
“Raisin Day.” Of course, every paper 
in the country was apprised of this 
coming event. Inclosed with the letter 
was a printed article setting forth the 
various uses of the raisin as an article 
of food, and reasons why the Ameri- 
can people should eat more of them. 
After reading the letter and article I 
was thoroughly convinced that it was 
our duty to the public to print these 
facts, and thereby help California in 
a laudable enterprise. Upon my rec- 
ommendation the article was printed 
in the Times, and, as suggested in the 
letter, our advertising solicitors were 
instructed to talk “Raisins” to every 
merchant in the local field, and urge 
them to make a suitable display of 
raisins on that day. I had visions of 
newspapers all over the country do- 
ing the same thing, thereby booming 
raisins and creating a new paid adver- 
tising customer for us all. 

an the rush of business this s ring 
I had forgotten all about “Raisin Day’ 
until about the 25th of April, when 
there came another letter telling about 
the grand success of “Raisin Day” 
last year, and how much the people of 
the United States had become inter- 
ested in the raisin. In fact, the letter 
this year was, if possible, even more 
convincing than that of the year prev- 
ious, but nothing was said about paid 
advertising. On the contrary, free 
publicity was again sought on the 
grounds that the raisin was so essen- 
tially associated with public health that 
the people should be further enlight- 
ened on this subject. 

One of the most troublesome and 
irritating features of the advertising 
manager's work is controlling the press 
agent, who is forever insisting that 
his stuff has real news value’ and 
should be published as news,. The 
news editors of the big papers have at 
last joined with the advertising side 
to curb this abuse. The press agent 
has his place, and that place is assist- 
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ing the news editor in the preparation 
of copy desired by the editor. But 
when the press agent undertakes to 
direct copy from the paid columns 
into the news columns, he is striking 
at the very institution which provides 
him a living—the press. ~° 
The Most be the big 
city epartment 

Suburbanite stores have long 

and Retail since established 

Service mail-order de- 
partments with the aim in view of 
catering to the needs of the thou- 
sands of commuters and sub- 
urbanites who can’t make fre- 
quent trips to the store. The 
phenomenal growth of these mail- 
order departments is evidence 
enough of the real demand for 
such service. 

But the mail-order department 
is not sufficient. Not many 
months ago, shortly after the new 
Hudson River Tubes were opened 
into New York, an enterprising 
butcher opened a novel establish- 
ment in the now famous concourse 
of the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing. The store proposed that 
commuters order what meats they 
might upon their way to their 
offices in the morning, that these 
meats would be carefully cooked 
free of charge, and would be 
ready for purchasers, carefully 
wrapped for convenient carrying, 
at the time of the start of the 
trip towards home again. The 
butcher shop has prospered. 

Perhaps inspired by it, the an- 
nouncement has recently been 
made by one of the largest de- 
partment stores, R. H. Macy & 
Co., of the opening of a booth in 
the same concourse, where sub- 
urbanites may order what they 
will up to 10.30 a.m. , In that case 
their orders will be transmitted to 
the Macy store, and the goods 
will be ready by 3.30 p.m., at the 
latest. The inability of sub- 
urbanites to get goods the same 
day is thu. eliminated. It is by 
overcoming resistance factors such 
as these that good merchandising 
advances. It becomes more and 
more apparent (as demonstrated 
in the article on chain stores in 
this issue) that still better retail 
service is being widely demanded 
by the American buying public. 





Regarding Dangers lurk in 


the syndicate ad. 
Syndicate Properly pre- 


Advertising pared and prop- 
erly modified to suit peculiar local 
conditions, the syndicate adver- 
tisement may prove a boon to 
the newspaper advertiser. But, 
as with all things, its improper 
use may prove to be anything but 
good. 

A case in point is where a group 
of promoters have prepared a 
series of predigested advertising 
campaigns for bakers, ice deal- 
ers, butter dealers, piano dealers, 
and the like, the ads being fur- 
nished to the newspapers in the 
form of matrices, thus saving the 
trouble of typesetting. The plan 
is said to have originated in Chi- 
cago. The matrices are bought 
by the newspapers and by them 
sold to those local dealers who 
would be interested. 

The series for a bread adver- 
tising campaign, for instance, 
calls for six teaser ads, seven 
educational ads, one emergency 
ad, and one coupon ad. The idea 
is enterprising, but the fact that 
the ads are supplied in inflexible 
matrix form makes for inaccu- 
racies. The danger of preparing 
such phrases as the following in 
advance, without knowing to what 
city or bakery they might be ap- 
plied, is clear: “This campaign 
has developed into the most gigan- 
tic undertaking ever known in 
the bread business of this city”; 
“Our bread is baked in live 
steam”; “Absolutely no alum is 
used in our bakery”; “Thousands 
of women are enthusiastic over 
the bread”; “Our ovens are tight 
and have low roofs, thus retain- 
ing the steam in them as it rises 
from the bread.” 

Cases like this will impress the 
newspaper managers with the 
necessity of keeping on their 
guard. 


A F nm “The J. Pierpont 
orem Morgan of Cen- 
Critic on ” 

tral Europe,” R. 

Financial Yuentsch, of 
Publicity Switzerland, who 
has been spending eight months 
in this country studying banking 
and financial conditions, said some 














things just prior to sailing home 
last week, which contained adver- 
tising significance. 

In the first place, he said with 
emphasis that ali our large corpor- 
ations needed more publicity. Not 
only the European, but also the 
American public knew next to 
nothing about many important 
corporations—a condition which 
he said was perilous to invest- 
ment and unsound intrinsically,— 
especially in the absence of federal 
regulation of industrial corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Huentsch said that public- 
ity of industrial corporations in 
the United States would mean a 
much jarger influx of European 
capital for the development of 
American resources and indus- 
tries. He was certain that it 
would not have the effect of “scar- 
ing away capital.” 

Still another interesting phase 
of his criticisms of American 
banking was that interior banks 
and banks in reserve centers 
counted their reserves twice. 
That is, banks throughout the 
country sent their reserves to the 
big cities, and then, in time, of 
need, the clients naturally get im 
the habit of transferring their ac- 
counts to the banks in the big 
cities to which their notes have 
been transferred. Cement the rela. 
tions of client and bank more 
closely, said Mr. Huentsch, and 
this will not happen. 

Evidently this keen European 
banker, who lays his finger at once 
on our weak spots, sees that a 
great many banks have not, 
through publicity and consequent 
engendered confidence, been hold- 
ing their clients except in the 
fairest weather and most prosper- 
ous times—and then but with a 
slight hold. There are some stim- 
ulating thoughts in this for all 
banking institutions. 


After a 





duly 


The Senate ponderous (and 
Blames It on expensive)  de- 
Advertising liberation the 

Senate commit- 


tee for the investigation into the 
increased cost of living has laid a 
share of the blame on advertising. 
Everything and everybody has 
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been “ducking from under” the 
responsibility for the crime and 
pointing with guilty conscience to 
everybody else. Advertising, how- 
ever, has by this time hardened to 
its crime and this official and im- 
posing incrimination from so high 
a fountain of truth as the Senate 
gives no tremor to its frame. 

The public has sat as a jury 
on advertising for some years 
now, and some interesting experi- 
ence has given it an insight into 
the workings of modern commer- 
cial economics. Contact at close 
quarters over the dealer’s counter 
has revealed to the public that 
this oft-repeated cry of “wolf, 
wolf!” from those who profit best 
when. consumers know least, is 
to be viewed with large margins 
of suspicion. From the very first 
when advertising meant only iden- 
tification and fixing of responsibil- 
ity, through a widely known 
trade-mark, the public has seen 
safety and sense in the method. 

And when later development 
added the educational feature to 
advertising, placing in the pub- 
lic’s reach information directly re- 
sulting in bettered buying "ower 
through added intelligence of 
merchandise, public confidence has 
rapidly become more complete. 
Too many remembrances of last- 
ing benefits and profitable sugges- 
tion from advertising pages, too 
many recollections of deception 
and unreliability from unbranded 
and unsponsored merchandise, 
are present in the minds of the 
observing buyers to allow the 
Senate’s accusation to prejudice 
them. 

Having properly discharged its 
double theatrical purpose of ap- 
peasing public qualms about polit- 
ical responsibility, and drawing 
attention, conjurerlike, from the 
nigger in the wood pile—the tariff 
—the Senate investigation will 
take its proper place in the dusty 
archives, 

eS aes 

The Electric Club, of Chicago, was 
addressed June 15th by J. J. Rockwell, 
advertising agent, who said in part: 
“The task of educating the prospective 
buyer is in direct proportion to the 
price of the article which is being ad- 
vertiser. The larger the price the 


greater the effort that must be made if 
the advertisement is to succeed.” 
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Advertising Managers 
of Concerns Whose 
Goods Are for Men 


Think over the proposition of adver- 


tising your product in the Twenty- 
Second ANNIVERSARY ISSUE of 
PRINTERS’ INK (out July 14th). 
It will be the most notable issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK ever issued, and it 


offers you these distinct advantages: 
* 


1. A man’s circulation 


2. Every reader a buyer and 
booster of advertised goods 


3. A prestige among its readers 
which is unique in journalism 


By reserving space at once you can 
secure choice position alongside read- 
ing matter. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
Gwelve West Chirty-first Street, New York City 
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Why New England 
Should Appeal to 


Advertisers 


New England should appeal to advertisers be- 
cause in no other section is there so much capacity and 
readiness per mile, to purchase goods. 

This ability to buy is founded upon an unusual 
density of population, composed of people of means 
or those employed at well-paying labor—men and 
women whose condition and occupations give them 
incomes on which to live liberally. They are ready 
purchasers because they have ready money. 

This dependable buying capacity will increase 
steadily ‘in the future as it has in the past. New 
industries are constantly being established, furnish- 
ing more employment. Moreover, a great new source 
of wealth is surely approaching in the movement for 
scientific resumption of farming in New England. 

Every advertiser knows that a prosperous manu- 
facturing population is a good purchaser. It buys 
largely and is quick to seek for merit in new articles. 
It is progressive, thrifty. 

Finally, New England is fast attaining supreme 
rail and water facilities, for bringing cheaply and 
quickly to the people in every part of this country 
everything they desire to buy. 


Pawtucket Times New Bedford 31an4a8 ary 
W orcester Gazette New Haven Register 
Lynn Item Waterbury Republican 
Springfield Union New London Day 


Haverhill Gazette Portland Express 











MINNESOTA TO FIGHT FIRE 
WITH FIRE. 


An advertising campaign to check the 
tide of emigration to Canada and to 
divert it into -upper Minnesota, has 
been taken in hand by certain of the 
energetic business men of Duluth. 
President C. A. Luster, of the Duluth 
Commercial Club, says: ‘ 

“Tt is a fact that the Canadian coun- 
try is being advertised far more than 
Minnesota lands. The remedy is more 
publicity, extensive advertising, and 
thus making all the world acquainted 
with Minnesota.” 

It is proposed that the Federated 
Commercial Clubs of the state raise an 
advertising fund of $100,000, but $26,- 
000 is all that the legislature has granted 
to date. 

D. A. Blakeney, of the Northwestern 
Line, had this to say as to the ‘‘cure” 
for the tide of immigration now float- 
ing over Minnesota: 

‘We must do just as the railroads of 
Canada have been and are now doing. 
There must be systematic education of 
the people as to the agricultural ad- 
vantages of Minnesota, and it must be 
kept up for a long time, for in that 
way only have the Canadian roads suc- 
ceeded in attracting the great army of 
immigrants.” 

+ 0 + 

Some interesting work is being done 
by J. A. Bollman, manager for the Cen- 
tennial to be held at Washington, Pa., 
October 2d to 8th. One of the features 
of Mr. Bollman’s publicity is a series 
of bulletins in the local newspapers 





Post-office authorities seldom meet 
with such difficulties when it comes to 
changing the location of their offices 
as were recently met with at Winnipeg, 
Man. An order was issued to re- 
move the post-office sub-station located 
in Immigration Hall.. The sub-station 
had been used for a number of years 
almost entirely by foreigners who would 
be most concerned with the change. 
In order to advise them of what was 
to happen the removal notice concern- 
ing the post-office was printed in the 
Winnipeg Telegram in four foreign 
languages, viz., German, Swedish, Pol- 
ish and Ruthenian. 





The McDougall Magazine Company 
has been incorporated in New —— 
to print and publish the McDougall 
Magazine. The capital stock is $50,000. 
The incorpordtors are Walter Mc- 
Dougall, Herman L. Hohefeld, William 
John Dubree. 


The Ad Men’s Club, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was addressed at luncheon June 7th by 
Col. Fred J. Paxon, president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, on the 
subject, “The Wealth of Atlanta.” 





The successful annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Division of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America was held 
in Atlanta, June 7th, delegates being 
present from Washington, Louisville, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Richmond, Jackson- 
ville, Mobile, Guhutencons, ashville, 
Knoxville, New Orleans and other cities 
in the territory. 
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Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the EX- 
PRESS is over fifty per cent larger 
than that of. BOTH other PORTLAND 
dailies COMBINED 


Maine’s largest 
Sunday circulation! 


The net paid circulation of the 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM is larger than 
any other Maine Sunday paper. 


Evening 


Express 
and 
Sunday Telegram 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











The New 


Automobile 


Journal 
of Pittsburgh 


Circulation embraces 
the wealthy Pittsburgh 
district—richest purchas- 
ing power in the world. 

Only medium in the 
district devoted exclu- 
sively to motoring inter- 
ests. 

First issue just off the 
press. Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


Automobile Journal 


Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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PACIFIC COAST HOLDS IN- 
TERESTING ADVERTIS- 
ING EXHIBIT. 





SEVENTY-FIVE BOOTHS WITH COPY, 
ART WORK, PUBLICATIONS, ETC., 
AS. EXHIBITS—STREET CARS DEM- 
ONSTRATED—PUBLICATION ISSUED 
—CONVENTION LARGELY ATTENDED 
—EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING DONE. 
The Advertidng Exhibition 

given at San Francisco during the 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Men’s Association, June 
22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, was an eye- 
opener to hundreds of people, and 
has been voted an undoubted 
success. 

The Exhibition was housed in a 
huge building one block long and 
eighty feet wide. A band was sta- 
tioned in the center and eight 
aisles contained seventy-five dis- 
tinct booths. One of the features 
was the active interest that the 
Chinese merchants and newspa- 
pers took in the show. The Chin- 
ese arranged a large exhibit show- 
ing a huge pagoda hung inside 
and out with embroidered silks— 
one of the most elaborate decora- 
tive schemes ever shown in San 
Francisco. 

The newspaper booths and band 
stand, all in near proximity to the 
pagoda, were also decorated after 
the Chinese fashion. 

There was an engraving exhi- 
bit, and the Keystone Type Found- 
ers showed a complete printing 
plant. Foreign newspapers also 
had space and an exhibit, while 
Sunset Magazine went to consid- 
erable expense to fit out a fine dis- 
play showing interesting original 
art pieces, data, etc. 

Competitive billposting exhibi- 
tions were a feature and the Street 
Railway Advertising Company had 
two full-sized regulation street 
cars on the floor. There were 
shown, as well, all the new office 
appliances used for advertising 
purposes. 

Several advertising agencies had 
booths showing original drawings, 
proofs of cuts, proofs of ads set 
up, and final appearance in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Not alone were advertising meth- 
ods shown, but also advertising 


results, for visitors saw exhibitea 
displays of severa! brands of com- 
modities whose sales and reputa- 
tions have been built up largely by 
advertising. 

Another feature of the Pacific 
Coast Convention was a news- 
paper called The Long Felt Want. 
The policies and aims of the pa- 
per are brought out in the first 
editorial. It seems that the pub- 
lic of the United States has long 





“THE SPIRIT OF ADVERTISING’—A POSTER 
FOR THE CONVENTION. 


craved an advertising-less news- 
paper, and The Long Felt Want 
proposes to give the public what it 
wants. Before the editorial is fin- 
ished, however, the editor gets 
word that they are attached for a 


paper bill, so he turns the edi- | 


torial into a valedictory. The 
moral is easy to guess. 

The Long Felt Want declares 
that Adam was the founder of the 
first advertising agency and called 
it “Ad-Agency” for short. It says 
also that Adam was wont to com- 
plain because limited to exploit- 
ing natural fruits and fig leaves. 
It seems that the second stage in 
advertising history was the stone 
age, and the agency was known as 
the “Stone-age-ncy.” The copy 
staff is shown hacking out. their 
“dope” on large stones, 

The Exhibition was advertised 
as follows: Beginning seven days 
before the opening and running 
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until the opening, there were dis- 
play advertisements, 5-inch, double 
column, in all the dailies, a differ- 
ent ad each day. Fifty 24-sheet 
and 200 8-sheet posters appeared 
one week’in advance and ran until 
the Exhibition closed. Car cards 
appeared in all street cars begin- 
ning one week ahead and running 
to the end. The railroads dis- 
played the posters in their sta- 
tions, while the outside newspa- 
pers wrote generous notices. 

The show cost $5,000 exclusive 
of rent, the building being do- 
nated. This expense is defrayed 
by the exhibitors, who paid a cer- 
tain sum per square foot of space 
taken. It is expected that a sur- 
plus of $1,000 is left over. 

Louis Honig, of the Honig Ad- 
vertising Service, was manager 
and has had the entire direction 
of the Exhibition, while Joseph 
B. Cassell has been associated with 
Mr. Honig in planning The Long 
Felt Want. 


catia dal lincnditichinits 

Louis D. Coffrain, who for the past 
six years was advertising manager for 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburg, died at his 
home in that city June 10th. 

Mr. Coffrain was a well-known ad- 
vertising man in his section of the 
country. Beginning as a reporter on 
the Buffalo Express, he had a thorough 
newspaper training. After leaving 
reportorial work .Mr. Coffrain secured 
his first position as an advertising man 
with the ?; N. Adams Company, of 
Buffalo. Later he served in a similar 
capacity with the following concerns: 
Quackenbush Company, of Paterson, 
N. J.; B. Nugent & Co., St. Louis; The 
Illustrated Milliner, New York; Camp- 
bell’s and Kaufmann Bros., of Pitts- 
burg. 4 


_ The soliciting committee of the Pub- 
licity League, of San Antonio, is out 
to raise a $50,000 advertising fund. 
Says B. M. Hammond, chairman of the 
League: 

“In the raising of the $50,000 this 
year, we do not intend to slight a single 
taxpayer. The canvass will be as thor- 
ough as a census taking, and all busi- 
ness men and taxpayers of this city 
will be given an opportunity to chip in. 

“Last year the Publicity League was 
more or less an experiment; persons who 
were approached for money had to rest 
their faith on those behind it. This 
year the solicitors will go armed with 
the year book, showing just what was 
done with the $25,000.” 





The Eccles Advertising Company has 
been incorporated in Delaware with a 
capital stock of $100,000 and the fol- 
lowing incorporators: Harry M. Black- 
well, Frank E. Jackson, both of North 
East, Md.; William E. Rue, Trenton, 














Being over 9o per cent city 
circulation, beyond any ques- 
tion, 


the greatest 
sales-creating 
force | 


in the City of 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is the 


Gazette 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION ! 


Its advertising rates are the 
lowest of any Worcester paper, 
per thousand. Present average 
circulation over 17,000 copies each 
night. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








This spells advertising econ- 
omy: You can buy a circula- 
tion of 35,000 reaching lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, merchants and 
farmers in their homes, for less 
than $1.50 a page per thousand. 


Gleanings 
in 
Bee Culture 


gives you that amount and that 
class of circulation for that 
price. You pay nearly twice as 
much to a general magazine of 
high grade circulation, without 
counting the waste. Gleanings 
is worth while trying. 





The A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA -~ - - «<- OHIO 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


’ OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news _ service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 





New York Office : 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














LET THIS CARD BRING 


YOU THE COIN 


If you are # publisher, mail-order man, collection 
agency or in any business where you want CASH with 
order, use ‘‘The Leonard” Coin Majling Card. Brings the 
money every time. You can’t beat it. Just give a trial 
and prove it. Stock form, any printing, prepaid to 


1000 - - $3.25 
6000 . - 10.00 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 
389 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Be An Advertising Expert 


Push your own business—make 

more money — increase your FEF R E E 
earning capacity by beoming T R JT A L 
expert on advertising in spare A cciiahitel meen 
time. Our experts instruct you Ja of bade Le gee 
personally by mail. Free Trial _ 


a struction. Sen ry for 
—_ a5 ona Gan Free Advertising Book. 
today. PROGRESS SELF-HELP UNIVERSITY, ’ 
210 M. Monroe Street Chieago, U. 8. 














INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
OF NEWSPAPER CIR- 
CULATION MEN. 





INTERESTING PAPERS READ BY REP- 
RESENTATIVES FROM UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 





The circulation men had their 
time of times at the annual con- 
vention of the International As- 
sociation of Managers of News- 
paper Circulation, which was 
held at Montreal June 15th and 
16th. The convention was the 
most successful which the Asso- 
ciation has held to date, in spite 
of the long distance which most 
of the members had to travel to 
be present. 

The Wednesday morning ses- 
sion was devoted to regular busi- 
ness routine. In the afternoon 
the discussions of specific circu- 
lation problems began. Those 
addressing the convention and 
their subjects were as follows: 

Thomas Downey, of the Bos- 
ton Globe, “The Best Method 
Whereby Permanent Representa- 
tion and Street Sales May Be 
Developed and Improved.” 

G. F. Munday, Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, “The Comic Supplement; 
Is It Worth the Expense as a 
Circulation Winner?” 

O. Wolf, Topeka Journal, 
“How to Secure the Best Help: 
Securing College Students: Pro- 
motion of Assistants: Employ- 
ing Men from Other Newspaper 
Offices.” 

W. L. Argue, Toronto Star, 
“Circulation Value of the Wom- 
an’s Page.” 

Thursday morning the session 
was addressed by L. J. Tarte, of 
the Montreal Patrie, on “The 
Importance of the Circulation De- 
partment”; and by F. R. Dougal, 
of the Montreal Witness, on 
“The Character of the News- 
paper.” 

The following were the speak- 
ers and their subjects Thursday 
afternoon: W. J. Argue, Tor- 
onto Star, “Are Sporting and 
Other Extra Editions Conducive 
to Permanent Circulation Gains?” 
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W. Wilder, Toronto Telegram, 
“Want Ads: Their Value to the 
Circulation Department.” 

H. E. First, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, “Should the Circulation 
Department of a Newspaper 
Show a Surplus on the Year’s 
Business ?” 

S. D. Long, Wichita Eagle, 
“The Best Method of Working 
R.F.D. Routes and Country Post- 
masters.” 

H. E. First, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, “Is It to the Advantage 
or Disadvantage of Newspaper 
Offices to Make Up Small Sepa- 
ration of Mail in Accordance 
with the Wishes of the Post- 
Office Department ?” 

W. J. Darby, Toronto Mail, 
“Premiums.” 

General discussions were led 
on the subject of the unaccount- 
ed-for papers, and.of the prices 
secured by the various papers 
from subscribers, agents and 
news companies. 

It was decided to hold the next 
annual convention at Chicago. 

The following officers were 
elected for the new year: Presi- 
dent, Henry E. First, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer; first vice-presi- 
dent, John D. Simmons, Atlanta, 
Ga.; second vice-president, W. J. 
Little, Montreal, Canada; secre- 
tary and treasurer, John R. Tay- 
lor, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Board of Directors: E. A. 
McKinnon, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. 
N. Chevrier, Montreal, Can.; J. 
L. Russell, Cleveland, O.; James 

Henderson, Montreal, Can.; 
C. F. Stout, Plainfield, N. J.; E. 
C. Johnson, Springfield, Mass. 





The Salt Late “4 Club was addressed 
June 8th hitney, general 
manager . ae the ye News, on 
“Early Advertising in Salt Lake”; by 
Ben Davis, of the bavis — gy any, 
on “Fake Advertisin y A 
Hubbard, of the Waviarg °P Publicit 
Company, on “A Plan to Deal wit 
Fake Advertising.” The Salt Lake 
Ad Club is endeavoring to protect the 
merchants against the many forms of 
expensive but resultless fake advertis- 
ing. 





C. A. Williams has been made a mem- 
ber of the Chas. H. Fuller Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, and elected secretary. 
Mr. Williams handles a _ considerable 
number of important accounts. 
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Connecticut’s 
Greatest 
Want Ad 
Medium! 


The Recister carries each night 
and every Sunday more Classi- 
fied Ads than any other Daily or 
Sunday newspaper in the State! 

MORE Classified Ads _ than 
ALL other New Haven papers 
COMBINED! 

Rate: 1 cent a word per time; 5 


cents a word for 7 times (6 times Daily 
and 1 time Sunday). 


New Haven 
Register 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 


The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
[ Circulation 143,054. Rate c.f 
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JOHN CLAFLIN OBTAINS 
LARGE INTEREST IN 
LORD & TAYLOR. 





OWNERSHIP OF “ONYX” HOSIERY 
AND OTHER NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED BRANDS PASSES TO FAMOUS 
JOBBER—ANOTHER LINK IN LARGE 
CHAIN OF STORES. 





PrinTerS’ INK is able to state 
without qualification that John 
Claflin, president of the H. B. 
Claflin Company, one of the 
world’s largest jobbing houses, 
and also president of the United 
Drygoods Company (a $50,000,000 
combination of drygoods and de- 
partment stores), has acquired a 
considerable interest in the affairs 
of Lord & Taylor, well-known 
wholesalers and retailers of New 
York, with a national reputation 
as advertisers .of Onyx hosiery, 
Meroden underwear and Harvard 
underwear. 

At the Lord & Taylor store, one 
of the officers of the company 
ate this statement to PrinTERs’ 
was. 

“Whatever interest John Claf- 
lin has acquired in Lord & Tay- 
lor will not affect the individual- 
ity of the firm. Its policies will 
continue to develop along its own 
lines, controlled by those who now 
have the business in charge. The 
new interest that comes into Lord 
& Taylor is merely of a monetary 
nature. Our national advertising 
of Onyx hosiery, and of our trade- 
marked underwear will be 
changed only as normal develop- 
ment and growth would change 
it.” 

In view of John Claflin’s presi- 
dency of the United Drygoods 
Company, it is generally accepted 
that Lord & Taylor will be added 
to the chain of large drygoods 
stores which that corporation now 
controls. The drygoods trade is 
intensely interested in this addi- 
tional evidence of the gradual cen- 
tralization of drygoods interests. 

Among the interests thus 
brought together under one head 
are the following, all belonging to 
the Claflin chain: 

The H. B. Claflin Company, James 


McCreery & Co., (Twenty-third and 
Thirty-fourth Streets;) Stewart & Co. 





of Baltimore, (formerly Posner Bros;) 
2,000 shares ($200,000) of the $250,000 
common stock of the C. G. Gunther’s 
Sons, (furs,) New York; J. N. Adam 
& Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., and $2,400,000 
of the $3,000,000 debenture bonds, 
$2,000,000 of the $3,000,000 income 
bonds, and 800 of the 1,000 shares of 
stock of the O’Neill-Adams Company, 
(a consolidation of H. O’Neil & Co. and 
Adams Dry Goods Company); Hahne 
& Co. of Newark, N. J.; Powers Mer- 
cantile Co. of a. the William 
Hengerer Company of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and Stewart Dry Goods Company of 
Louisville. 


Rumor has been busy with the 
name of Lord & Taylor since the 
death of Edward P. Hatch, the 
head of the firm, last September. 
It is understood that the original 
offer made by Mr. Claflin was not 
satisfactory to the executors of 
the Hatch estate and that it was 
later increased. Another report 
had it that a chain of stores would 
be opened through the country, 
under the name of Lord & Tay- 
lor, which has a national reputa- 
tion. Although Lord & Taylor 
was not incorporated until 1904, 
the firm’s history goes back to 
1826. 

Not a long time ago it was 
stated by some who pretended to 
know that the Marshall Field 
Company, of Chicago, was going 
to purchase Lord & Taylor and 
open a store on Fifth avenue near 
Thirtieth street. Strength was 
lent to this report from the sup- 
posed desire of the Marshall Field 
Company to establish a store in 
New York. : 

The Lord & Taylor corporation 
was capitalized in 1904 at $5,500,- 
000, divided into six per cent cu- 
mulative common and preferred 
stock. That the firm is in.a flour- 
ishing condition is shown by a re- 
cent statement of its assets as 
$10,841,677, with liabilities of $4,- 
856,597 and surplus of $5,986,080. 


The second regular meeting of the 
recently organized Commercial Club 
of Philadelphia was held in the rooms 
of The Poor Richard Club, June 14th. 
The meeting was prefaced by a dinner, 
the guests of honor being the two 
speakers of the evening, R. H. Durbin, 
advertising manager for Strawbridge 
& Clothier, and Richard A. Foley, of 
the Foley Advertising Agency. Mr. 
Durbin spoke on “Advertising Failures 
and Successes.” Mr. Foley’s address 
is reproduced in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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To Every Advertiser 


wher we wish to send one of the finest examples of 


~ a 


advanced printing ever issued. 


It is a booklet on CAMEO PLATE, a fine 
half-tone paper, absolutely without gloss. 


It opens up possibilities of beauty in printing 


that were undreamed of before its introduction. 


CAMEO 
PAPER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 





A comparison of the same engraving, on its 
soft, lustreless surface and on common coated 
book, is simply startling. 

It enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones 
and dignifies type. 


ody It will vastly increase the beauty and sell- 
ing power of your booklets. 


Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 163 Devonshire Se. Boston 





Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr, Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














Where are all the hot-and-cold 
bottles that we used to see adver- 
tised a year or two ago. At one 
time it looked as if there might 
be a really interesting struggle in 





No. 1. 


this branch of commercial en- 
deavor, but suddenly the hot 
chase grew cold and the pages 
of the periodicals became a 
vacuum so far as enlightenment 
regarding the merits of various 
bottles was concerned. 

It looks as if the Thermos 
alone of all contestants has been 
successful in holding the market 
and increasing its sales, but in 
all truth it can hardly be said 
that this is owing to any remark- 
able superiority in its advertis- 
ing. 

It seems rather strange that 


this concern would pass the quar- 
ter page advertisements here re- 
produced, No. 1, which is very 
much below even the usual 
standard of Thermos advertising 
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THERMOS 
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No. 2. 


both in appearance and_ reading 
matter. 

Those who take the pains to 
puzzle out the text are informed 
that “When thermometer says it’s 
hot Thermos answers certainly 
not, and when thermometer goes 
below, says Thermos bottle, ’tis 
not so.” This kind of nursery 
rhyme advertising is not calcu- 
lated to increase the prestige of 
the Thermos bottle and _ justify 
its price. 

Something after the fashion of 
No. 2 would be more attractive 
in appearance, and with a good 
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strong selling argument to fit the 
space would be much more like- 
ly to stimulate sales for dealers 
who handle the Thermos and 
would appreciate the best adver- 
tising obtainable. 

te ae a 

This advertisement of Flash 
wouldn’t be so very bad if the 
man in the picture didn’t have 
that far-away, novel-hero look in 
his eyes, and if the background 
wasn’t so cloudy, and if there 
was some sort of intelligent con- 
nection between the picture and 
the use of Flash. We are told 
by this announcement that in the 
Canal Zone Flash “removes dirt 
like lightning.” Are we to infer 
that the gentleman with the sad 
expression is patiently waiting to 
be removed when the streak of 
lightning comes along? 

How many housewives will 
hasten to avail themselves of this 
new and interesting method of 
removing dirt? Just set the can 
of Flash on the window sill, sit 
or stand with your hands folded 




















as in the picture, and the light- 
ning will do the rest. 

The Canal Zone and the re- 
moval of dirt are perhaps a nat- 
ural connection of thought for 
those who know something about 
Panama, but it does not seem a 
very heavyweight argument to 
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present to a North American 
housewife. 
* * ae 
A rather good quarter page is 
this of the Atco Binoculars. The 


t-te 


Perplex 


The Masterpiece of Prism 
Binoculars. 

6X to 18X, $55.00 to $1 10.00—the 

Most Powerful, Serviceable Field 

Glass at its price. One of the four, 


AATCO 


Binoculars 


each of which enables you to see farther, 
see clearer, and see more of an object than 
any others of equal cost. Every 
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AUTOCRAT $33.00 UP 
SIMPLEX $25.00 
DUPLEX, $15.00 UP 
If your dealer does not have 
them, write for Catalog 15 and 
order direct. 
American 
Thermo-Ware Co. 


16 Warren Street, 
New York 


S 
Sa 
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copy, while technical and evi- 
dently meant for those who know 
something of field glasses, is in- 
formational and seems born of 
conviction. The suggestion pre- 
sented by the drawing is good 
and the whole layout is artistic. 
—_—_—_—-— 

A new record for Texas newspaper 
advertising was set by the San Antonio 
Light and Gazette on Friday, June 8d, 
when the Joske Bros. Company ran 
four and one-half pages of advertising 
of a_ semi-annual clearance sale. Says 
the Joske Bros. Company of results: 
On the following day, Saturday, June 
4th, this store broke every sale record 
in its history and we have held some 
extremely successful sales. Our _ big- 
gest holiday sales never approached the 
record of Raturday, June 4th. 


Edgar E. Phillips, for many years a 
member of the advertising staff of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, and, later, connected 
with the American Magazine, is now 
advertising manager of The Craftsman. 
The Craftsman, 7 with the Oc- 
tober number, will make its commis- 
sion to agents 15 per cent with 8 per 
cent for cash. 








The Mobile Ad Men’s League was 
entertained by B. S. Cohen, president 
of the League, at his home, June 9th. 
The evening was spent in criticising 
advertisements of newspapers, picking 
out those that met the requirements, 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ENVELOPES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Avsest FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Te Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 


anes York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write ‘or rates. 


TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 











T= circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, ‘Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





VERYONE recallsthe fable of the ostrich 

hiding his head in the sand and mistaking 
that immature precaution for actual conceal- 
ment? ‘There are exceeding many would-be 
effective advertisers who, lacking ‘‘ sand,” use 
a couple of 5-dollar bills to hide their eyes from 
a profitable publicity that never fails to overtake 
original and distinctive advertising efforts. A 
moral lies here, in a very shallow grave. Shall 
| mail you a “ spade ?'"’ FRANCIS I, MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 





Manufacturers of all kinds of Envelopes 











Send for samples and prices 
Neostyle Envelope Co., Dept. C., 88-90 Reade St., N.Y. 
ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone. 


color, line plates Prompt and careful service. 











Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 
FOR SALE 
. SALE.—CAMPBELL ‘TWO-REV., 


FRONT DELIVERY PRESS, CHEAP, 
HAS TRIP ATTACHMENT ; size of bed 
37x52; condition good. J. W. PEPPER & 
“ON, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED.—Salesman for newspaper special 

editions. Continuous work, pa ne | 
experience unnecessary if you have qualities o' 
salesmanship. Satisfactory references an abso- 
lute requirement. Address, giving experience, 
EDGAR P. YOUNG, Montclair, New Jersey. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
offered part time representation in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City of a high 
class financial, banking and insurance weekly. 
‘Those who can also act as correspondents pre- 
ferred. May have other class and trade journals 
to represent if desired. Good income assured 
to the right men. State all connections, etc. 
Address MANAGER, Western Finance, Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 





EGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE- 

DUCED. Weare offering’ excellent oppor- 
tunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 
veriising solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
operators, ad and job comp ors 
etc. Ask for our newterms. All departments 
represented. No branch offices. Established 
1898. FERNATD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 
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EW ENGLAND and New York City repre- 
sentative wanted. Competent man with 
experience to handle three best trade papers in 
west. May handle in connection with other 
apers. Address, “AMER ICAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE BEARCH-LIGHT 
ASK Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


LAYOUT PAPER 


You'll Like Ad.-Layout Paper 


Kenaga, Ad. Art Service, Cleveland, says : 
“ Smoothest thing for dummies ana exhibition 
to prospects that ever happened.” Ferguson, 
Augusta, Maine, writes: ‘‘ A capital scheme.” 
Simple—practical. Automatically furnishes in- 
structions to printer. Word schedule by lines 
and picas. Postal brings particulars. Address 
H. H. STALKER, 202 Majestic, Toledo, Ohio. 




















MAILING LISTS 





HERE IS AN OPPENHEIM GUARAN- 

TEED MAILING LIST for every busi- 
ness need, List of Lists and details about the 
list you need sent upon request. Address 
RAMSEY OPPENHEIM, 266 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal 








PATENTS 
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ADVERTISING MAN— 


Who can prove the assertion by past record. 
Agency, Advertising and Business Manager 
experience of eighteen years. Good address, 
personality, acquaintance, etc. Want te change 
about September Ist. Shucks for title; want 
to do things and have only one boss, Simple or 
strenuous life,no intermediate. Write for per- 
sonal interview. Address “‘A.M.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


RTIST 

Illustrator, Letterer and Designer, whose work 
is extensively used by leading advertisers and 
the best publishers, seeks salaried connection. 
Is also a first-rate advertisement writer capable 
of planning copy and designs for any advertis- 
ing paign. Has ged art department 
of advertising agency for three years. Address 
** IDEAS,” care Printers’ Ink. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





RROMEIKE’s PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
AN 110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





yee share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





XPERIENCED advertisement writer with 
executive ability to create new business that 
brings results. Good education, good system, 
ideas,design,correspondence, always make good. 
State salary. ‘“* RELIABLE,” Printers’ Ink. 





OPY MAN AND ARTIST, commercially 
well-trained, wants position. Does fine 
work in line and wash, photo retouching and 
lettering, At present employed by prominent 
agency. Samples on request. Salary $2,000. 
Address ‘‘ S. C.,"" care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN of many years’ general 

agency experience, and possessing thor- 
ough knowledge of every department of the busi- 
ness, desires connection as advertising manager 
with some large newspaper advertiser, or an 
active, wide-awake agency. Highest references. 
Address ‘* MANHATTAN,” care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER anv WRITER 
now well-connected has good reason for 
wanting to change to position of advertising 
manager, department store or large clothing 
house. Convincing writer, original in layout. 
Reliable and ready for business. Address 
“ E. W.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN, 25, experienced in newspaper 

advertising, an HH] correspond and 
possessor of sufficient ability, tact and judg- 
ment to be entrusted with soliciting or executive 
work, desires position where such qualifications 
would be productive of adequate apportunity 
and remuneration. “C, O.," care Printers’ Ink, 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











The Man Look- 


ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
PrinTERS Ink. A dozen 
prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ Inx. 
Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PriNnTERs’ 
INK. 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are -_ 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 














having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


—_—_1— 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Most, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
Qa This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for April, 1910, sworn, 18,229. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729 





Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,547. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. No other paper covers this field. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031. 





Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Average, lst quarter 1910, 40,157 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
1910, 14,414. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


, ILLINOIS 
Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175 Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 
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Chicage Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other o—- Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

g@ The absolute correctness 
of the. latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WI Ww 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

§@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

GUAR the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

a Company who will pay one hun- 

aa) dred dollars to the first person 

who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 1909, 
3. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


’ 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 





South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, H/awk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance." 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. May, ’10, 16,458. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Washington, Eve. Yourmal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'og- June, ‘10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald, D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 


7,802. Week day, 6,697. “(When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.” 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 





Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,5606. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909 
16,976; Sunday, 98,485. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 88,416. For May, 
1910, 81,057. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tee wy tek 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest, 
“ want’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 19c9, 7,663. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field, 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av.,¥ 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far excee 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 7 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


May 
AVERAGE MAY, 1910 


The Sunday Post 
257,629 


Gain of 12,154 Copies 
Per Sunday over May, 1909 


The Daily Post 
313,603 


Gain of 37,590 Copies 
Per Day over May, 1909 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,674. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
first 4 mos, "10, 17,266. Largest ev’g circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. May, 1910, daily 
Wo oe2, Sunday 11,978. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam, by A.A.A. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

‘The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAelel-me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,687. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 


CIROULATI'N § winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
w Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for four months ending 


by Printers’ D°CeMber 31, 1909, 88,197. 


Ink Publish- Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7ribuue for same period, 78,121. 
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Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
May, 1910, evening only, 
76,310. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1910, 80,092. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. eins 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 315 1909, 148,064. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Jaily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 
Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270, 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 52,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
787, daily, 46,284; Anguirer, evening, 26,696. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily. average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 








Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Dasly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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_NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. . Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 250,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
cirevlation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 





The World. Actual average, 19009, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,018 ; February, 1910, 5,547. 








Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1009, 17,470. 


Schenectady, S/ar. “Aver May, 1910, 12,816. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 





Troy, Recora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 

Utica, Press, daily. Oto A Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 15,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,393; 1905, 5,782; 1909, 7,346. ‘Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586. 
For May, 1910, 83,901 daily; Sunday, 112,707. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'] paper. ’09, 439,467. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. May, 34,363 
week day, 40,111 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram 1s in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

nurely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (©). 

Apri] average. circulation, Sundays, 

65,576; Daily, 44,826. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 






PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,518 copies 
May aver. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age May, 1910, 17,175. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
I2 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, I9gI0, 
13,860. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
May, 1910 


23 Lae 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 
“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 

















Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 56,617: 1909, 5,622 (OQ). 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gokd Mark 
( ). ‘The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,543. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, Zimes-Leader, evening; daily 
net circulation March 1910, 17,664, guaranteed. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(@O). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,287. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. March, 1910, 5,785. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,969. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2, 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 170,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554; for =309, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,281. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
wo 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 

amined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Average April, 1910, 4,126; 
May 4,030. Largest circlation. Only eve. paper 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Bit 
and the Pacific Northwest, It 
combines with its Dec. 'o9, cir. of 
64,246 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark Paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In1 Times beat its near. 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines, 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18,798, 
Sunday, 26,156. en ee 





Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,829. ” —e 


WISCONSIN 


Janesvime, Gazette. Daily average, May, 
1910, daily 6,308; semi-weekly, 1,758. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver. 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (@@) 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin, 


Milwaukee, Zhe Mil vauk.. 
Fournal, (evening daily). Average 
in May, 1910, 64,520; gain over 
May, 1909, 4,056 daily; average 
for 12 mos., 60,810 daily. Covers 
over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 

play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 





Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


race ™ \"" WISCONSIN 
me Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec, 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other Ba Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. . C, Richardson, Mgr. 














WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual. net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
F Vancouver, Province, daily. Average May 
09, 18,181; May ‘ro, 20,906; daily average 
for ’o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily May, 1910, 
44,574; weekly 1909, 27,060; May, 1910, 26,226, 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. May, '10, 31,786, 
(Saturday av., 36,460). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 





QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Average for April, 191 
daily 97.365. ™ ie. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is. a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 

rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 
Ts Denver Post prints more paid Want 

Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 

D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads oO! any other paper. Rate lc.a word. 


ILLINOIS 

Ts Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation, 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the ost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's * want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Mediym of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


fe te tk tk x Hk 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. ‘ 


de te te te He se 


CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Tribune printed during the 

year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 

of classified advertising. Rates: 

lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a ling, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. ‘ 


THe Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1910, amounted to 277,592 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 34,555. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©0 charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 


THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE Jersey City ersey Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 


THE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


i Ben Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester Councy. 


OHIO 


TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wa:.t 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla City,35,290. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ts Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
UTAH 
THE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get ‘esults—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 


TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (Oo 





quality of their circulation.’ 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 28,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Zvening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over jiast year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (O©), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@). Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more cliassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©6) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORK ‘ 
Army and Navy Journal, (@©). First in its 
Class in circulation, influence and prestige. 
Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal"’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 











Engineering News (Q@©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,250 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (O@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York 7imes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ridune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood Kiver, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desi able circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (O©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (Q®). 

intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@©@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 

Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 


Oldest and most 
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Business Going Out 




















The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
signing 4 additional papers for Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk and is putting the 
old papers on a yearly basis. 





Southern papers are being ordered 
through the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, for the Cellaret Sup- 
ply Company, liquors. 


The F. C. Williams Agency is send- 
ing out renewals, 10,000 lines, in the 
Southwest, for India Tea. 








The W. T. Hanson Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y-., is signing 5,000 lines, re- 
newals, in the Southwest, for the Wil- 
liams Medical Company. This com- 
pany is also signing 1,000 inches, re- 
newals, on the Pacific Coast direct. 


The N. B. Wilson Agency, Asbury 
Park N. J., is sending out resort ad- 
vertising in the West, six lines, twenty- 
two times. 





The Massengale Agency, Atlanta, Ga., 
is ordering space in the South for 
Agnes-Scott College, fourteen lines, 
Monday and Thursday, nine weeks. 


The National Advertising Company 
is sending out 5,000-line renewals in 
the South for the Emergency Labora- 
tory. 


The H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, is ordering 
fifty lines every Sunday for a year for 
the Fort Stockton Irrigated Land Com- 
pany. 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are signing 
contracts for 3,500 lines on the Pacific 
Coast for the Wabash-Union Pacific 
Railroad. 





F. C. Vose, New York, is ordering one 
inch, fifty-two times, in the South, for 
C. & C., or Black Capsules. 


The Toledo office of the Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company is send- 
ing out small copy to women’s publica- 
tions for Cupid Place Cards, a mail- 
order novelty by a Toledo artist. 








The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has closed a contract for a large adver- 
tising campaign for E. Rosenfeld & 
Co., Baltimore, makers of ‘“Faultless” 
Garments. 


The Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is to handle the 
advertising of Garton-Pew _ Fisheries 
Company, of Gloucester, Mass., pro- 
ducers of Garton Cod Fish. The cam- 
paign will run through the women’s 
magazines and the national publications. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, 





have completed plans for the year’s 
campaign on Moxie. This year’s cam- 
paign calls for advertisements measur- 
ing eight inches, across five columns, 
in newspapers throughout the Eastern 
and Southern state. 


_ The Massengale Agency, Atlanta, Ga., 
is signing three inches, d. c., twenty- 
six times, for the Connelly Mineral 
Springs Hotel. 


The Plaza Hotel, New York City, is 
ordering through the Frank Presbrey 
Company; on a cash basis, twenty lines, 
ten times, on the Pacific Coast. 


The H. M. Morris Agency, of Phila- 
delphia, is ordering 100 inches for 
Smith, Kline & French, patent medi- 
cines. 


George W. Tyler, Boston, is sending 
out fmancial advertising, twenty-one 
lines, seventeen times, in the West. 





H. L. Hornberger Agency is ordering 
a 1,300-line one-time_ad for the Mathe- 
son Automobile, in Pennsylvania. 





The Myers Advertising Agency, of 
Rochester, is ordering 5-inch ads for a 
period of nine weeks in Pennsylvania 
for the Rochester Candy Works 


The Wylie B. Jones Agency, Bing- 
hamton, is ae 10,000 lines in the 
West for the Dr. Howard Company. 


W. S. Hill & Co., Pittsburg, is or- 
dering 10,000-line renewals for the 
Christian Moerlein Brewing Company, 
of Cincinnati. 








The Richard A. Foley Agency is or- 
dering 2,000 lines in the South for the 
De Miracle Chemical Company. 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are order- 
ing 1,000 inches in the South for the 
Oliver Finnie Company, Ohio. 





The Van Camp Packing Company is 
signing 14,000 lines in the Southwest 
through Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 





The Lesan Agency, New York, is 
ordering 8,000 lines in the Southwest 
for the New York Central Lines. 





Contracts are being sent out for the 
Pennsylvania Lines through Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, for 10,000 lines in 
the West and 5,000 lines in the South- 
west. 





Henry King Hannah, New York, is 
sending out 200-line copy for the 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, to a list 
of twenty cities and copy for the Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank to New York and 
Brooklyn papers. 
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The Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven, Conn., is planning an extensive 
advertising campaign in general medi- 
ums exploiting several of their novel- 
ties. The account is to be handled by 
the J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Trisome, a new summer beverage, is 
being advertised extensively in New 
England papers. Large copy is used 
in cities where the goods are sold. 


Mitchell the Tailor is using large 
copy, in many cases full pages, in the 
newspapers in many New England cities 
where he has local stores. All of the 
advertising is handled direct. 





Special publications are running copy 
on the advertising of Ideal Homes, a 
new publication of the Smith Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. Contracts are 
placed by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are making plans for next sea- 
son’s advertising. This concern use a 
large list of women’s publications and 
general magazines. The account is 
handled by the P. F. O’Keefe Agency, 
43 Tremont street. 


J. Gahm & Sons, New England repre- 
sentatives for Schlitz Beer, are send- 
ing out orders to newspapers in New 
4 cities where their product is 
sold. The home office is putting a 
large appropriation into billboard space. 


The Globe Gaslight Company is send- 
ing orders to general magazines for 
fifty-six-line space on the advertising 
of a kerosene oil gas stove. 


The J. S. Bell Confectionery Com- 
pany, Cambridgeport, Mass., is asking 
for rates on quarter pages from general 
magazines for the fall advertising of 
their “Forkdipt” Chocolates. 








The Language Correspondence 
Schools are planning a small campaign 
on the advertising of their language 
courses to start with September issues. 
Higher grade monthlies are to be used. 


Ralph Warren Burnham, Ipswich, 
Mass., is advertising antique furniture 
in a list of household publications. 
Contracts are made for thirty lines 
running for a year. The business is 
placed direct. 





The Meriden Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Conn., is in the market for 
back covers in color in leading publi- 
cations for the fall. All of this adver- 
tising is placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 





Contracts for the Hanley Brewing 
Company, Providence, R. I., have gone 
out to New England newspapers. They 
have contracted for eight-inch copy 
fifty-two times. 





The Makaroff Cigarette Company, 
Boston, has added a few mediums to 
its list of general magazines. The 
James Howard Keeler Agency, of Chi- 
cago, handles the account. 
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The Lwvose-Wiles Biscuit Compa; 
who used a small list of large pubes. 
tions this spring advertising Sunshine 
Biscuits, is planning for a more ex. 
tensive campaign in the fall. The busi- 
ness is handled by the Lord & Thomas 
Agency. , 





A few additional contracts with dail 
powesnagrs have been made throws 
Wood, Putnam & Wood on the adver. 
tising of G. O. Blake Whiskey, a prod- 
uct of Adams, Taylor & Co., Boston, 





The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is making up a list for the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago. Dailies in the Central West will 
be used in July and August. 





The Simonson School & Realty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is sending out renewal 
orders to magazines and_ high-class 
weeklies. Orders and copy for eight- 
een lines display are going out through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis. 





The Charistas Valley Land Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla., is con- 
ducting a. campaign in a large list of 
dailies published in the South. Orders 
for half-pages for the Sunday editions 
of dailies in the larger cities are going 
out through the St. Louis office of 
H. W. Kastor & Sons. 





The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway, Kansas City, is, conducting a 
campaign in dailies published in the 
South to exploit townsites along its 
lines. Display copy ranging from 900 
lines to full pages is being used. Or- 
ders are being sent out through the 
Horn-Baker Advertising Company, same 
city. 





The Packers’ Industrial Company, 
El Reno, Okla., is using a list of daily 
newspapers published in the Southwest. 
Full-page copy in Sunday editions is 
being used in the larger cities. H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, St. Louis and Chicago, 
are handling the advertising. 





The Hundley Dry Goods Company, 
St. Joseph, ie. is using a list of 
metropolitan dailies published in the 
West. Full-page copy is being sent 
out through the Federal Advertising 
Agency, which is handling the adver- 
tising. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis 
office is sending out orders to a list of 
high-grade weeklies, standard maga- 
zines and medical journals for the 
Barnes University, same city. Twenty- 
eight and fifty-six-line display copy is 
being ordered in the weeklies and 
magazines, and half-pages in medical 
journals. 





The St. Louis Billposting Company 
is conducting an outdoor campaign in 
St. Louis and East St. Louis for “Gold 
Dust.” They. are also posting St. 
Louis for “Faust’s Macaroni.” 
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